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ABSTRACT , , 

The Lutheran Education Conference of North America 
established its Commission on the Future in 1972 and developed a 
series of proposals for projects that would result in documents * 
useful for planning among jthe colleges related to the Lutheran 
Church. At the request of the Commission an overview of the current 
status of higher education in the United States reflected in the 
contemporary literature was drawn up. In addition, the commission 
requested that this overview be particularly directed to the \ 
implications for planning for the Lutheran ^colleges. The supporting 
documents for this. report are the f^ve monographs that review recent 
developments in American higher education in -terms of enrollment, 
students, governance, instructional programs, and finance. This 
document attempts to relate the general findings of the review of the 
literature to the 45 institutions affiliated with the American 
Lutheran Church, Lutheran Church in America, and the Lutheran 
Church-Missouri Synod; and concentrates on the implications drawn 
from* the literature' for the future of private and church-affiliated 
institutions of higher education. (iJMF) 
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'This is one of six monographs wr i'* fen' during* the period covering the latter 
half of 1974 and the first months, of 1975 and that review developments in America^ 
'higher education thro'ugh the mid-1970s. -The sources have been articles andZoks '* 
published in large part between 1964 and 1975. Writing during this perio/has" been 
'voluminous, augmented in the last five years by the many reports, staff L^iefi 
and other project prompted by, or related to, the work*of the Carnegie /Commission 
v - on Higher Education. The output has been so great that- it is difficul/t for the ' • ' 
college administrator, much less a faculty member involved in his own/ discipline;'' 
to view^the literature in any broad perspective. 

When . the Lutheran Education' Conference of North America establiihed its 
Commission on the Future in .1972, it developed a series of proposals 
: that would result in documents useful for planning among tne colleges 
the Lutheran Church. One of the resources requested by the Commission pn the 
Future, was an overview of the current statds of higher education in tlie United Statu 

■J ! > 

as that was reflected in the contemporary literature. 'In addition, tile Commission 
requested that this overview be particularly directed to the implicates for 
planning for the Lutheran colleges. 

- ■ In early 1974 I was asked to undertake this particular phase of tlL work of 
the Commission. After the Commission. approved a preliminary outline, aid after I 
/had completed certain other commitments, including meetings in Germany aid Switzer- 
land in June, 1974^ I turned to the development of these monographs. I l^d consider* 
ed assembling the materials in a single and fairly brief report. As the Liting. 
progressed, however, it became obvious that I would not be able to'completl the 
wolpk, at least %o my 'satisfaction, in a single document. After making sevelal 
revisions in the format, I decided on six monographs, five of which would d^al with 
general topics, and the sixth of which woul^d focus upon Xhe colleges related\to the* 
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Lutheran Educational Conference of North America. The Commission on the Future 
reviewed drafts of four of the monograpHs in October, 1974 and approved the continu- 
ation *T>f the work. v 

The six monographs are being issued under the general title of Trends JLn 
American Higher Education: A Review of Recent Literature . The titled of the six 
monographs are: 



No, 1 Trends in American Higher. Education: A Review of Recent 
Literatures-Enrollments / 1 

Mo. 2 Trends in American Higher Education: A Review of Recent 
. Literature— Students in the 7ps 

No, 3 Trends in American Higher Education: A Review of Recent * , 

literature— Governance (Organization and Adipinictration) 
v $ * 

No, 4 ' Trends in American Higher Education: A Review of Recent 
Literature— Instructional Jragrams * 

No # 5 ' Trends in American Higher Education: A Review of Recent 
' * Literature— Financing the Program 

No.. 6 Trends in American Higher Education: A Review of Recent 
r Literature— Implications ^for the Predominantly Undergraduate 

t Church-Related Institution _ 

t The monographs,' while each of them is fairly lengthy, do not pretend, to present an 

exhaustive analysis of all of the literature that has been produced. The selection 

,J . "V . • 

o? books and articles from which the material is dravn was arbitrary. These are 
£hej ftems considered by J:hg author to be^ of significance and that were readily 
/accessible to him ancKtHat would appear ^to be readily accessible to those who would 
be using the monographs* Each monograph provides a substantial cross-section of 
the writing and opinibn on eadh of the topics. The sixth monograph draws upon t£e 
preceding five monographs and attempts to outline Specific implications for planning 
for predominantly undergraduate church-related institutions. It will be noted that, 

anfc this i& particularly the case for the most recent information, the monographs , 

f 

draw heavily upoiU the Chronicle of Higher Education * The Chronicle provides the 
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most up-to-date references on Cos items covered; some of the references are taken 



from issues in December 1974 and January 1975 ♦ 



—Allan O* Pfnister 

Professor of Higher Education 
University of Denver 
January 1975 
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Current .Trends: Implications for Planning 

i IS 

. • i 

% » r \ 

The supporting doectments for; this 'report -are the five monographs which* 
review recent . developments in' American higher education in terms of enrollment, 
• students, governance,' instructional programs, and finance. 1 In the pages 
that follow we shall attempt to relate' the general findings of the review of 
literature to the 45 institutions affiliated with the/American Lutheran 
Church, Lutheran Church in America, and the Lutheran Church-Missouri Synodj 
In suggesting implications, we do not assume the.t each ofTthe 45 ' 
institutions will be affected in quite the same way. The. 45 institutions, • 
although having in common an affiliation with a Lutheran Church body in 
North America, still differ considerably among themselves. These differences 
are much more clearly indicated in "the companion reports prepared for the 
Commission on the Future by Dr. Donald M. Mackenzie and Dr. Frank Gamelin. 
On the basis of detailed information about each of the institutions derived 
from reports prepared for the Federal Government and from questionnaires 
directed to the several institutions, Dr. Mackenzie and Dr. Gamelin have been 
able to provide considerable insight into the nature of the higher educational 
'system" of the American Lutheran' Church bodies. Indeed, for this particular 
report to speak most directly to the trends as they relate. to the 45 colleges, 
it would have been desirable to have had available in full the .reports of 
Dr. Mackenzie/ and Dr. Gamelin as this essay was being prepared. Their reports, 1 
howeyer, are being issued at the same time as this repcrt, and the manuscripts 
were riot available when this report was prepared. There were available, 
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'however, two earlier surveys completed for the Lutheran Education Conference 

2 

of North America.^ Also "toade available to' the writer were the computer 
summaries of information on enrollments and financing for 1971, 1972 and 1973.. 
When the s\:udy which led to this particular tepcrt was proposed, it was 
' anticipated that 6ome additional questionnaires might be sent to the 45 
• institutions. However, in' the light of the data already collected by Dr. 
Mackenzie and Dr. Gamelin, and mindful of the constraints of time and Resources 
we decided in this series to concentrate entirely upon general published 
material and on drawing implications that appear to relate to the kinds of 
institutions represented in the data reflecting the status of these 
institutions in 1970 and 1971. This report concentrates on what the writer 
considers to be the more significant implications for the 45 colleges to be 
drawn from a fait ly" comprehensive review of recent publications about higher 
education in North America. 

What Is the Future for the Private and Church-Affiliated 
Institution of Higher Education? 

If one were to base conclusions regarding the present importance and 
future possibilities of private higher education solely on the- relative^ 
proportion of enrollment these colleges maintain within higher educational 
'institutions as a whole, one could become rather pessimistic. As Carol 
Shu^Wan has o'bseryed, private institutions have been dropping back by about 
one percent per year in the proportion of the total degree-credit students 
enrolled for the last 20 years. 3 Indeed, if we were to use 1951 as a base 
year, we would fitid that at mid-century enrollment in private higher educa tiifrial 
institutions was s light ly__more *ha?r that in public institutions, that private / 
higher education accounted for slightly more than half of the total collegiate' 
enrollment/ In the 25 years that have passed, the proportion of enrollment in 
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private institutions has actually decreased by more than 25 percentage points, 
because in 1975 private higher educational institutions account ^or between 
22 and 23 percent of the degree-credit enrollment. ' 

i 

If weWere to project current trends to the year 2000, we would expect 
private higher education to constitute a very small par$ of the enrollment. ' 
But, of course, in spite of the decreasing proportion that private college 
and university enrollment constitutes of the total college and university 
enrollment in the United gtates, between 1951 and 1975 the number of persons 
enrolled in private higher educational institutions has almost doubled. 
However, it is sobering to note that during the late 1960s and early 1970s, 
there were years in which the reported enrollment count among private higher 
educational institutions was numerically somewhat lower than the year before. 
It appears that for private institutions the rate of growth has fallen 
significantly; perhaps it is reaching a plateau of sorts. For Protectant 
colleges, as one segment of the private .sector, a leveling-off may already 
have been reached. On tha. basis of data for 1967 and 1970, there appears -to . 
have been a decrease in the number of students -enrolled, ih Protestant colleges, 
although the decrease was on the order of less than one .percent A % 

Yet, in spite of the fact that private higher educational institutions 
are claiming a decreasing proportion of the enrollment and have even 
experienced a slight numerical decrease, private higher education still is 
viewed as a critically important element in higher education in the United 
States. In many respects the free standing private foundation, based upon 
the British collegiate model but carried forward with greater vigor, is a 
unique kind of postsecondary educational enterprise. Virtually every report 
and survey of higher education in recent years in the United Sta£e;g kas .seated 
that it is important ^to maintain a dual system (public and private) in the, 
United States. The point is made by the Carnegie Commission: 
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Neither quantitative measures nor lists of distinctions 
tell the real importance ca£ the private sector to American . 
higher education. The presence of the private sector has 
added to the range of diversity and potential for experi- 
mentation in American higher education. • Because of -the 
interaction of public and private segmeats, higher education 
in the United States has been a more dynamic evolving force, 
and as a system, has avoided many of the major bureaucratic * 
problems so frequently inherent in more centralized systems 

The^ necessity of maintaining a strong private sector is noted in a number of. 

the Carnegie Commission reports. Similarly, the NatrionaJL Commission on 

Financing Postsecondary Education in the United States affirms the important 

* -* 

role of private higher education: 

the states that have acted to provide direct or* indirect 
aid to private colleges and universities, the primary 
justification has been that, without such aid, private 
institutions would no longer be able to compete for x students 
against heavily subsidized public institutions. Private 
institutions would thereby lbse their ability to provide a 
diversity of educational experience 2nd to serve students who 
would otherwise attend tax-supported public institutions^ 

; ' i 

Such, statements could? be multiplied. f 

v \ . yf" 

Perhaps Carol Sh{ilman best summarizes the general attitude toward private 

* \ ' ' - 

higher education in her brief review of the present conditions and future 

prospects of the urivatTe college, when she notes that leaders in both public 

and private sectors have asserted* that private higher ecfuaation makes two 

major contributions, first, in providing ."variations in size,, philosophy, 

curricula, and communal!* feeling that are not generally available in public 

colleges" and secondly, in providing by the simple fact of its existence 

"a preventive pressure against excessive self-governmental interference in 

the academic life of public colleges." 7 Fred Heohinger is somewhat of the 

same mind, although presents a more guarded view. He notes, on the one hand, 

that the private sector can no longer claim as a reason for its continued 

existence "academic superiority or even social and economic leadership 

position," since the peaks of 'academic excellence "today include priyate and 

public institutions in almost equal proportion." On the other hand, he writes: 



Yec a historic view of. higher education, .both in the United 
States and abroad, argues strongly for the continued importance 
of private institutions. --Although by-no means immune, the , . 
private universities are far less vulnerable to vindictive ' 
and anti-intellectual, or merely fdqlish, interference by 
legislatures, TJiey are less exposed X to faddish public pressures. 
They have generally established a better, though far from perfect,, 
record of resisting* such abominations as loyalty oaths* or other 
political efforts and indimidation . They can be hurt by political 
retribution, but not so -fatally as- the public institutions. 8 

A more recent issue of Change invited four persons to respond to the 
question "How shall private higher educaW< be saved? Or should it be? All 
|our were, however, either associated with private institutions or were involved 
in working closely with such institutions, and all were either convinced of .the 
need for the continuation of the private sector and/or optimistic that it would 
survive even its present time of troubles. 9 

Carcrl Shulman refers to both the* Keeton and Pace reports in the Carnegie 
series. 10 ^ Both writers find that in spite of the pressures toward conformity, 
private higher educational institutions do provide a certain measure of 
diversity and distinctiveness for higher education as a whole . v Using the data 
collected by the American Council on Education study of antering college 
freshmen, and in particular the data for 1967, Keeton has written that the 
students in the private colleg^generaily had "higher high school grade 
averages, more scholastic and creative accomplishments, 4 cfh record, and more 
leadership experience within the school context. 1111 He also noted that the 
private college fieshman was more likely to have more highly educated parents, 
coq>e*fr6m families of businessmen and professionals with higher than normal 
income, and that in the* area of aspirations and previous experiences the ! 
private colleges had a distinctive student body. Keeton argued \at some of 
the data he reviewed suggested that "there is an abnormally high tendency j 
among private college freshmen to explore,*-** delay or suspend judgment, and 
to choose life work in which exploration and • suspension .of judgment are 
effective behavior # " 12 I 
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Pace|s latter report on diversity, found certain emphases on science, 

. religion, and intellectuality stronger among certair., denominational liberal 

arts -colleges and highly selective liberal arts colleges. 13 " i n jhis study 

of the denominational colleges, Pace' is of the opinion that many^of these 

* in'sti tut ions will survive and perhaps prosper, particularly two tyx^es, 'thf» 

stronger liberal arts colleges with an earlier denominational orienjtation and 

the strongly evangelical ^jmd fundamentalist colleges. He "questions the 

• survival rate of- those colleges that ."have neither a national reputation nor 

particularly strong support frpm r ttle churches. He describes some of them as 

having "tepid environments 11 and wonders how, much sympathy,, public or private, 

[' < \ - 

they will be abla to rally fofc their stlpport. 1 ^ 

The widely quoted story in the Chronicle of Higher Education in August, 
1974, revealed that 50 private colleges had closed during the 70's, that 15 
had merged with ottfer institutions and that five had become public instit- 
utions. 15 . These data were developed by Eldon T. Smith of the National Council 
j 

of Independent Colleges and Universities. It should also be noted, as 

Carol Shulman observes, that during the sairte* period of time 26 new private 

institutions had been established. 16 ~ r 

The purpose of * this^introduction is not to plead the cause nor to assess 

the comments^of others who have judged one way or the other regarding the 

futur^of private ''higher educational institutions, but I must state that I am 

neither prepared to accept the gloamy predictions pf some who see .virtually * 

little in the way of private higher education by tlje year '2000, nor am I - 

prepared to ignore th^lact that some^rivate institution? now in existence 

will probably have disappeared by the y<Ur 2Q00. We do need to remind ourselves 

*i 

that the future of private higher education is being debated and that the scene 
has been shifting, .but that ift. the final analysis, survival and/pr flourishing 
fill lie determined by a very, complex set of factors. The 45 colleges affiliated 

-' li 1 
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with the three Lutheran Qhurch bodies in North America a r*£indivi dually 

facing different kindsyof situations. / 

It should be noteo-Chat a clear distinction between public and private * 

higher education is probably more a factor of the Twentieth Century than 

before. As I have noted in another publication, the earliest foundations 

were a mixture of public and private concerns, ana throughout the 19th ,Centur| 

, ^ even after the passage of the Morrill Act, "public 1 ' and "private" very often' 

toad little distinctive meaning. Cornell University was created, as was ^ 

• ♦ 

Purdue, througn a combination of public and private funds. Institutions such 

,as Massachusetts Institute of Technology and Ya^e and Harvard for a short 

* * » » * 

period of time received land-grant funds. It was wich the emergence in the 

Twentieth Century of state systems of education and the greater involvement 

of the federal government that tKe ^distinction between public and ^private 

seemed ti|ore clearly to emerge. ^ - ■ i ^ 

. ThQ distinction between private -and public higher education is, however, 

a complex one* Many private institutions receive tax monies direct ly> o4^ 
o • _ 

* > * 

indirectly, and few can claiqi to perform an exclusively private functi6n in 

the sense of having little refation to the general public welfare. John ' 

Silber, President of Boston University, IJjff recently commented that it is . 

inappropriate for one segment of highe/f educational institutions to refer to 

s *> * 

it££lf as private, for there is only public higher education — a public, service 
performed by both A private and gdvernment-sponsored* institutions. He has 
urged that the terms "independent" and "state-supported" be used rather than! 

* V 

public and private. ^ Per^js not all are wilHrfig to go as far as President' 
SiTbeif, but there is much . in what he has to say. The challenge to chusch- 

I 9 

related colleges is to maintain a certain distinctiveness while still 

V I s 

acknowledging the broader role whi,ch is tjhat of prepariag men and women to 

work for ;the greater public good. ! * 
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r I. Enrollments 
The final report of the Carnegie Commission on Higher Education 
characterizes the 1970s as a time during which higher education has moved 
"from golden age to time of troubles." 19 Two ngw developments during the 
^late 1960s and early 1970s are' likely to have long-term consequences for 
- higher education in the United States. Iri the ffrst place,, there has been 
• a striking change in population trends, declining bfrlh rates and in 1972 
the lowest actual number of live births in 27 years* By the end of 1973, it 
was reported that American ttomen were having only 1.9 children each, 
insufficient to replace thjp present population. 20 In the second place, 
there has been an apparent' shift .in attitude toward college going, whereby 
the college-going rate has slowed and may even decline. The declining birth 
rate and the' decreasing proportion of the^traditional age group enrolling in 
college "will obviously not in themselves account for all of the changes that 
will tak^ place in higher education in the next three decades. (since) the 
value society £La c es on advanced education, the availability of financial 
resources, the perceived needs of society .will also influence the directions 
colleges and universities will take... (yet the) numbers of students who 
finally enroll will always establish the L context within which institutions 
must develop strategy and will set the parameters within which change will 
be effected." 21 

£ Higher education in the United States has experienced an almost continuous 

growth pattern ^ince tt 3 establishment with the founding pf Harvard in 1936, 

i 

and planning* among higher educational institutions has generally been based 

upon the assumption that continuing growth inevitable. Faced with a future 

in which growth no longer seems- quite as inevitable, some new basis for 

planning is needed/ And while some may argue over whether we ate just entering 

) 

or are well into the "steady state," most writers are convinced that^n the 

er|c 13 




years ahead,. at least through the year 2000, we are net likely to experience 
the same kind of growth pattern that characterised the late 1950s and the 
decade of 'the 1960s* 22 * , '* 

Lesli^'an^ Miller perhaps san^axize the situation best:. 

In a fewx words, we may characterize higher education as having 
/ undergone* a period of rather -parked decline in rate of enrollment, 

with the\ two-year institutions and technical schools faring best, 
'and Hie^femall, private, sectarian institutions faring worst. 
t However, even those institutional types with the soundest 

enrollment postures are faced with the necessity to economize and 

recruit vigorously to maintain the satisfactory margin in the face 

of severe inflationary pressures. 2 3 

And while there are variations among institutions, and undoubtedly variations 
among the 45 Lutheran institutions, all are being aff acted in one way or 
another by the new condition of "steady state. M 

Briefly, to summarize wha^the first monograph in this series develops 
in greater detail, all of the evidence points to a decrease in the pooj. of 
students from which college enrollments are traditionally drawn. By conventioi 
we have become accustomed to think of persons within- che ages of 18 to 21 yean 
or 18 to 24 years as the !, coilege age" groups, and most projections of 
enrollment refer to these groups or work with ratios applying one or the 
other of the age groups. The majority of college students have fallen within 
this range in the past, but while definitive data are xiot readily available 
for any extended span of time, there are sjpme indications that the, average 
age^f persons attending college is increasing. In 1968 some*78.7 percent of 
students enrolled were between the ages of 18 to 24 years, while in 1971 this 
percentage had fallen fo 7.6.8 percent. And in 1968 some 17.1 percent of the 
students were 25 years or older, while in 1971, 19.7 percent were 25 years 
and older. 24 Another report, dealing only with resident . rather than total 
students, indicates that in 19|47 persons 25 to 34 years, of age constituted 
18 percent of the enrollment, while in the fall of 197? they constituted 22 
percent of the resident enrollment. 25 

14 



These data indicate that predictions of enrollment can not be based 

« 

solely upon the 18 tip 24 age' group, since. an increasing number of students 

"* 

J - • 

come from older age groups., And it is fbr that reason 'that some writers are 
pointing to an expanding rather than a contracting college-going pool* • But * 
before referring to the nature of this, expanding pool, may we note briefly 4 
what is. happening to the traditional 18 to 24 year group. Insofar as the 
Lutheran colteges dr^w from this s particular pool— and it appears that they 
0 draw heavily from it— their future enrollments will be quite dependent upon 
what happens to £his age cohort. V 

Neither they 1970 nor the 1971 LECNA report pr^tjs information about th 
age distribution of students in these colleges. 26 ^ e computer printouts of 
enrollment dei^for the Lutheran colleges for 1973 are not much more helpful^ 
although t\L fact that over 98 percent of the students are undergraduates and 
over 90 percent ,are full-time students would suggest that most of the students 
enrolling in these colleges fall within the more traditional age range of 
students. If such in the case, then whatever is happening to the pool of 
students within che traditional age rahge will have significant 'impact upon 
the planning of these 45 colleges. * „ ' 

The U.S. Bureau of the Census has developed sets of projections on birth 
rates through 1992-93. One se*t of ] projections, Series D, assumed an upturn 
in the birth rate in the late 1970s. However, as more information became 
available regarding the continuing decline' of the birth rate ' during the early 
1970s, two new sets of projections, Series £ and Series ? were developed, with 
the assumption off a fertility rate of 2.1 and 1.8, respectively. By the end 
of 1973, as we have already noted, it was reported that American women wete 
having only 1,9 children each, insufficient to replace the present population. 
iThe most conservative eatimateB of the llurcau of tho Census no longer sccin 
unrealistic. Based upon these new projections, it appears that the number of 
18-year-olds will continue to increase slightly each year during the late 1970s 
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until 1980,. buf .beginning in 1980 the n>be*^ 18-year^lds will decrease, 
and based on the data now available, it seems^clear that the' number will 
' decrease through 1992. v . ' 

In short, it seems clear that the -number of persons 18 years old wilt 

reach the highest level in 1979 and then begin to decrease. 27 Indeed bv 

»J ' y 

1985, there will be fewer 18- to 21-year-old persons than there were in 

1972. .Accordingly, in sheer number, the pool of students from which the 
Lutheran colleges appear to be drawing most of their students, which has 
been increasing each year, will decrea£e significantly beginning in 1980. 
Fdr any of the Lutheran colleges currently experiencing enrollment dropoff, 
unless some new factors enter, the situation should^ become even worse in 
the 1980s. ' 



But, some writers suggest that a continuing increase of the proportion 
of persons enrolling in, college will offset in part tie decrease in the actual 
number of persons in the potential student pool. TheA has been an almost 
regular increase in this proportion in the past. From J870 to 1970 the ratio 
of 18- to ^1 -year-old persons to the total enrollment' has increased from 
1.7 to 47.6 The Carnegie Commission has projected an increase in the ratio 
•to 59.2 in 1980, to 67.4 in 1'990 and to 72.6 in the year 2000. 28 But even 
with the increase in' proportion, the Carnegie Commission now predicts that 
in-the fall of 1990 there will be a'smaller total enrollment in U.S. colleges 
and universities than in'the fall of 1980. 29 . And, there seems to be some 
evidence that even these estimates of tie Carnegie Commission may be too 
optimistic. A number of recent reports or -the Bureau of the Census suggest 
that the ratio of 18*. to 21-year-olds to the total enrollment has declined. 
Based ypon slightly different figures, -one report shows a slight decline in 
the proportion of college-age youth, attending college between 1968 «nd 197] 
(from 54.8 to 53.1), but\an even more striking change between 1971 aftd 1972, 



(from 53.1 percent to 48.8 percent.) There has been a decline for both male i 

V 



and female, but the decline has been especially sharp forf the male, down | 
from 62.3 percent in 1968 to 57.4 percent in 1971 and 52.4 percent' ( in 1972 

Thus, to the extent to which the 45 Lutheran colleges depend heavily 

j 

upon the traditional pool of students, and such seems to be the case, the 
\ 

competition for college-age students will undoubtedly grow in the decade to 
t come. There simply will be fewer studepts* in the pool and more institutions 

* 4 

seeking to enroll them. Unless in some way a college can change the pattern 

/ 

of its enrollment,* or unless it has so well established itself within a 

particular clientele, it can not but experience decreased enrollments in the 

decade to come, ■* 

The problem becomes, even more pressing when one reviews the data collected 
By Humphrey Doermann, Director of Admissions of Harvard College from 1961 

through 1966. > In 1968 he published a study in which he sought to establish 
a correlation between SAT scores and family income and then to predict from 
among the- total high school graduates'how many could be included in a 
particular cohort based on academic ability and financial level . His 
reasoning was that institutions could then estimate the pool from which their 
particular group of entering students might be drawn. Using data from t;he - 
Educational Testing Service and the College Entrance Examination Board, he 

developed some estimates of the proportion of high school graduates within 

* J $ 

each of the several levels of the SAT scores. Then, employing census data, 

^ he estimated the proportion of families within each ot several income Levels* 

His next step was to relate these t&o sets of data in order to indicate the 

proportion of individuals who would fall within a certain range of SAT scores 

and whose families were located within a certain income level. The dat^a cjre 

more fully explained in the monograph on enrollments.-** 



Using a correlation coefficient of .4, *for which he musters a fair amount 
' of evidence, between SAT score and income,, Doermann makes some projections 
regarding the number of students with a particular family income and SAT "score. 
Thus, for a college locating its potential entering class among high schoc 
graduates of 600 verbal SAT whose parents can be expected to contribute at 
'least $4,000 to college expenses, according to Dcermann, in 11*74-75 there 
were probably only 44,000 to 68,000 men and women available. (The larger 
figure is based upon a correlation of^*7 between inc'ome and SAT score, a 



figure Doermann consider^ entirely too high.) And \t .should be recognized . 
that most of the persons within such a category have traditionally been college 
attendees, and for any given institution to increas? its share of this 
particular pool .will be difficult. The pool will §o up slightly until- 1979, 
but will begin to decline in 1980. A recent report suggests, howaver, that the 
number *of students found in the higher ranges of the SAT scored has "dropped 

dramatically since the mid-1960' s. ,,J The number of high school seniors who 

* * * 

scored above 500 has dropped each year' in the last three years. 

All of this indicates that for postsecondary institutions responding to 

the more traditional clientele, the pool of available students is leveling 

off and Will decrease numerically in the 1980s. If the proportion of 18- to-19- 

year-olds entering college during the year. of their high school graduation 

continues to decline, as it "appears, to'be doing in 1972,, 1973 and 1974, the 

*> 

pool will decrease dramatically, and enrollments in institutions depending on 
this age group can not but decrease. On the other .hand, if such institutions 
are prepared and able to admit students of lower SAT scopes and of lower 

1 

socioeconomic status (and greater financial need), the pool of available i 
students will at least rern^i n fairly stable* As one observer suggests, lf any 
college .can plan successfully, if perhaps not cheerfully, to educate a less 
able class. 1,33 
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For academic year 1974-75, for Lutheran colleges in general, the . 
enrollments appear to have declined. Acceding to statistics gathered by 
^he Lutheran. Council in "the U.S. A, ^Office of Research, Statistics and 
Archives, there was a decline, in enrollment . in church-related colleges of . 
1.5 percent from 1973-74 tol 1974-75. These figures were based upon 
enrollments reported by 36 fjour-year colleges, in which the full-time 
enrollment decreased numerically by Lome 734 students. Enrollments in "two- 
-year schools^ had remained fairly stable, and enrollments in the seminaries 
held fairly steady. 3 * While there aie variations among institutions, 
enrollments among Lutheran colleges have already begun to decline. 

• What does this mean, for future planning? For those colleges that have a 
well-established clientele and who are ; managing to maintain a fairly stable 
enrollment at this point, it is likely ! that they will continue in a more or 
less steady state in the years ahead ; although beginning in 1980 they will 
experience greater competition for students.. For those colleges with a less 
clearly defined clientele, those already experiencing some measure of decline, 
the next few years will be even more difficult. 

Colleges can expand or at llfast maintain their pool of students by " 
decreasing academic requirements and accepting students with less in the way , 
of financial resources. ■ In th^ftse of the latter group, . however, this only , 
means that the institutions will have to secure additional'funds to subsidize 
to an even greater extent the students who will be enrolling. Unless there 
are significant changes in state and federal funding, most of the colleges 
will be- unable to secure these funds. All of which suggests that if the college 
have not already begun to do So ; they must examine much more realistically ■ 
enrollment-projections, develop new strategies to reach students who would be 

interested in, 'able to profit from, and able to pay for the kind of education 

s 

they are providing. Business- as .usual simply will no logger be IwSsible. 

19 \ 



v The situation in the late 1970s is vastly 'different from that during 
the decades of the 1960s. The LECNA study of 1970 indicated an overall 
growth of 54 percent in enrollment between 1960 and 1970. One institution 
showed" an increase of 365 percent and some-had doubled their enrollment 
during that period of time. 35 The two-year colleges had done even better, 
increasing by 77 percent as a group, although three showed a decrease. The 
1971 supplement, however, may have provided some'-.hin^ of an indication of 
that might be forthcoming, since between 1970 and 1971 there was virtually, 
no increase in the, overall enrollment, ana the junior colleges actually 
decreased by 7 percent. 36 . " 

What are the possibilities of increasing, the coJ lege-going pool? A 
number of reports in the mid-1970s began to refer to the so-called "new , 

/ 

student." Howard Bow.en of the Claremont Schools, among others, argued' j 
that most qf 'the assumptions regarding the downward trend in future 
enrollments were based on unduiy narrow views of enrollment potentialities. 
He called instead for "diversified -education with low fees and liberal student 
aid, offered at convenient times and places and catering to many different 
classes and backgrounds." 37 He suggested that there were many untapped sources 
and .that if they were willing to do so, colleges could develop a broader- 
constituency than ever before served. The National Commission on the Financing 
of Postsecondary Education rdfers to a "noncollegiate sector," and '""other 
postsecondary schools" as well as "other learning opportunities" and- suggests 
that within these learning situations some two million persons are already - 
being served, and more can be served. 

Whether they, are motivated by the desire to maintain enrollments or to 
serve a constituency hitherto unserved or only partially unserved, some 
American higher educational institutions are beginning to respond to U.r urging 
of study commissions and an increasing number of writers that more attention be 
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given to other clienteles. These potential sources of new students appear to 
fall into two categories: (a) those within the traditional age range (18 to 
21 or 18 to 24) who for reasons of ^scores on aptituae tests or class standing 
were hitherto not considered admissible, (b) those^ persons classified as 
older adults, whether capable of attending full-time or part-time, on-carapus 
or off-campus. Patricia Cross, in articles and monographs, has provided a 
comprehensive overview, of persons of the first group, and the Commission on 
NonrTraditional Study has pleaded the case of the older adult. 38 

To what extent are the Lutheran colleges prepared to deal with the first 
group, the low-achievers? As Patricia Cross HaS noted, the evidence is clear 
that when low levels of academic ability, aptitude and achievement are 
combined with low socioeconomic status, the changes of a person entering college 
are vastly lowered. For example, only nine percent of the- males in the 
lowest quarter of both ability and socioeconomic status in the 1961 TALENT 
sample entered college, while 90 percent of the upper quarter on both 
characteristics enrolled in college in the fall following graduation. 39 It 
would appear that there is a significant pool of students within this lower 
, ability lower socioeconomic group. <, 
What happend if the new student is admitted to college? One of t;he first 
and obvious consequences is that if the new student xs from the low-income 
segmept, whatever the ability level, he will require significantly larger 
amounts of student aid. Many of the Lutheran colleges, with student aid 
budgets already strained, will be unable to find increased enrollments from 
this segment. But even if they are able to admit thene ''new students , 11 an 
institution admitting them will ha^e to provide more than the typical remedial 
or compensatory programs. 'As Cross observes, M for these students who do apply 
and are* accepted, the college should be prepared to allocate adequate resources 
to provide the necessary instructional and counseling support while th'e £tear- 
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of-failure pattern is replaced with a more positive self-confident approach 
to learning.". Moreover, the new students are not as interested in the' 
strictly academic pursuits as is the case for the more traditional college- 
going person. To the extent to which the colleges would admit these students 
^ to that extent they must be prepared to modify, enlarge, redevelop the 

curr icular pi ogram. 

v 

What about the older adults? The Commission on Non-Traditional Study 
argued for a substantial broadening of opportunities for adults 18 to 60 
years old. This would also^appear to be a pool of poten^'l students for. 
Lutheran colleges. Yet, as these would-be students have been examined by 
various commissions, more than three-quarters are interested in vocational 
studies, and two-thirds are asking f^something related to hobbies and 
recreation. General education in the more traditional academic sense, is 
sought by less than half of those in this group. 41 Even as these older 
students indicate interest in less traditional subject matter, they are also 
asking for new approaches to teaching and learning. One study indicates that 
adults are not interested in learning for its own sake and 'that they demand 
the kind of knowledge that can be immediately applied. 42 1 

These data from various ..studies strongly suggest that the traditional 
degree.-cjred it programs are going to attract only a small proportion of the 
potential older adult market. While special degree programs for adults have - 
been underway for some twenty years, hardly moire than a dozen established 
programs have had any measure of long-term experience. Moreover"~many of the 
older adults are going to be part-time students, and a study completed in 

r * 

mid-1974' by the American Council on" Education, reported that part-time students 
are a "majority group that suffers massive and pervasive economic discriminatio 
at the hands of educators and 'policy-makers." Among the other observations 
made in the report was that colleges tend' to consider part-time students "less 
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serious than full-time students." 43 As the editor of the proceedings of the 
Twenty-Ninth National Conference on Higher Education, observed, colleges 
will be able to pass from the present difficult times into a new era, but 
only if they are prepared "to become invigorating and useful to many persons 
formerly screened out or ignored: older learners, part-time learners, off- 
campus learners. These active adults^have little iime or inclination to 
adjust to the upper-middle-class youth ghetto we knov as the modern university ."' 

In short, the new circumstances of the college-going market cannot be 
ignored. It/3 impossible to indicate how each institution should respond, 
because' the response will be in terms of an institution's own history, present 
clientele and flexibility for change. At the very least, however, each 
institution needs to develop a series of plans which taka into account the 
reality of a steady state, if not declining state. Eaca institution needs 
to consider the implications for changing the pattern of enrollments in terms 
of ability level and socioeconomic status.' The implications for a faculty 
that may be accustomed to dealing with higher ability students now faced 
with the necessity of working with lower ability students cannot be ignored. 
Indeed, it becomes necessary to examine the^whole question of ability in 
a different light; The demands upon developing stronger and more effective 
teaching procedures will become greater. The need for orienting faculty 
to the new circumstances and the new students, if a college seeks to move • 
into a different market situation, becomes increasingly great. 




II. Students in the 70 f s 1 

\ 

As we suggested in the introduction to the second monograph & this 
^eries, "Students in the 70 f s, !t it seems almost inevitable that any discu 
of the pontemporary American college student, the student of the mid-1970s, 

tr * i 

will begin with ^nd/or end with a reference to the" 1960s. 45 Without giving 

it so much as a second thought, we tend to refer to today's student in terms 

of how much he or she is s^sdA^x or dissimilar to the students in the 1960s. 

This is probably because at the time the 1960s\ seemed in so many ways to be 

unique. Indeed, one of the Carnegie reports, Dissent and Disruption , 

observed that the United States, "in the past decade, has been in greater 

< 

internal turmoil that at any time since the period of the' Civil War a century 
ago. The campiises have, in recent years, been in the greatest turmoil in 
aril their* history of over three centuries."^ 

When the comparis on with the 1 96^)s is made, the mid-1970s seem to some 
writers to be an almost different werf-lti. k researcher who has conducted 
surveys of American youth since 1967 finds in JL973 that campus rebellion has 
become moribund, that criticism of th/ universities i\as decreased and that 
college students appear to have developed greater acceptance o£» the require- 
ments of law and order. ^ And there are many writers who are referring to a ^ 
"new breed" of students; some are concerned that we ha*e not so much a new 

f 

breed of student as a return to an earlier and more complacent age. Indeed, 
as these words are being written in the early spring of 1975, I have just 



returned from a brief visit to Germany where the same :nood seems to be 

e 

prevailing. To questions about activism among students, one is met in Germany 
with the blunt statement that student activism is a thing of ,the past. 

But what can we learn from the experiences of the immediate past as we 
attempt to plan for the future? * One of the most striking lessons we should 

have learned is that it is dangerous to oversimplify the situation. Because 
O 19 ' r s 
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there are few outbursts to equal those of the told- and late- 1960s, some 
writers are prepared to overgeneralize that the revolts of the past are 
gone, that students are (uninterested, that J:hey have fal^en^back into a* 
new conformity. The monograph which provides the supporting documentation 
for this portion, of the report reviews a number of the studies of the events 
in the 1960s. If anything emerges from such a review, it is that the student's 
relationship to his college or university is a complex one,. One study, 
as it sought to identify the many interpretations of causes and meaning of 

i 

the protest qf the 1960s, found no less than eight different categories of/ 

explanation. But even as the literature was analysed under these eight 

categories, the author concluded that distinctions are never finely drawn: 

The classification does not show a systematic tendency 
among the interpretations of campus 'disturbance to ^favor 
one incerpretive group^over the others. To be sure, -the*' 
theories on psychological causes and on failures within 
higher education are the most frequently represented in 
the literature, and contain the greatest variation. However, 
authoritative sources have been included a.Tiong the witnesses 
to each of the other theories, and, in the light of this,** 
it is difficult to argue that the weight b'£ scholarly 
opinion can be taken to suggest that one set cf causes or 
meanings was more likely to have -been concretely operative 
than another. 48 K 

The research points out that the literature on campus disturbance must be 
taken to show that the causes and meanings of the protest nipv£ment were 
many and interrelated, f ^ 

In planning for the 1970s we ^ajinot* ignore the preceding -decade and the 
happenings of the immediate past. But we should have learned that we cannot 
take the^/tudent population for granted, and wa should certainly be les-s 
ready to say in 1974 what Clark JCerr said in 1959: ' "I can just* see.. ..that 
tl\ey are not going to s press <tfiy grievances^.. they are going to do their jobs, 
they are going to be easy to handle. There aren't going to-be riots. There 
aren't going to be revolutions. There aren't going to be many strikes # "49 
We_should be more aware that forces operating on- the campus at any one time 
are ^icceedingly complex. 



We should also have learned that whatever initially may have triggered 
off a particular series of events on a campus, whether the events were 

* * 

directly traceable to some specific problems on the campus, i,n general'the . 

f 

protest did point up a wide- range of serious problems to be dealt with. ' . • 

Perhaps the point is most clearly, made in the Report of the President • s 

/ V i V 

Commission on Campus Unrest, in which an entire chapter is given to the subject/ 

• of university reform. The chapter points out that the events signaled "many 

serious, weaknesses in American colleges' and universities" and' that recent* 

history "has made .ft only too clear that the failure of the university to 

-pursue effectively' its stated goals, let alone to live up to them, has. 

' t 

also contributed to student unrest. " 5 0 The sentiment formed a recurring 

theme, and almost any of the reports dealing with^ca^us unrest at one point 

or another referred to the need for on-campus changes. 

J* * - 

. In spite of the cynicism of some, it appears that t good many changes 

were effected during the .1960s and have had an impact upon the present 

organization cf the university. Some of the reforms, including "pass-fail" 

as a substitute for regular grading, seemed to be falling out of favor, 

some of the morel unstructured "experimental courses" are not as popular as 

they once appeared to be', but in other respects there are some significant 

and continuing differences. One report notes that college students are 

being treated more as adults, that faculty members are more committed to 

teaching, that there is more ' experimentation, but experimentation within the. 

context ofynaintaining academic standard's. v It is'also pointed ou^that 

changes/In calendar, adoption of interim programs, 'the provision of more 

flexiblk ways for meetipg graduation requirements, reduction of these 

requirejnents, and the greater direct involvement of students in governance 

are positive outcomes of the 1960s. 51 
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At least^in three ways, accordingly, as we complete the 1970s and look 
to the 1980s, Ve should be mindful of the complexity of the- situation and 
be better prepared (1) to take student concerns mote seriously, (2) to 
recognize that the disruptions did point up some significant areas for 
improvement and that (3) there have been some long-range consequences of 
the activities of the 1960s. It simply is inappropriate to dismiss the 
1960s as a time that is gone ajjl ought to be forgotten. This is not to 
suggest that students are poised and prepared for another round of disruptive 
activity, but it is to say that the place of the student in the university 
cannot be dismissed and that student concerns cannot be ignored. While each 
student generation is short, and students are by definition learners, they 
are not without insight and not without the ability to make positive 
, coptributions v to the improvement of the teaching-learning environment. Any 
planning for the future should\be prepared to solicit and review student 

opinions and concerns. * * * 

tr « 
Beyond this broad generalization, are there other factors that should 

be taken account- of in our planning? Nevitt Sanford said it, in the early 

1960s, ^but the remarks are perhaps even more- appropriate in the 1970s. He 

» * V 

observed^hat the' results of large scale research on American college students 

accentuated the diversity rather than the similarity: "Probably the soundest 

statement that can be made about college students today is that they are* 

highly diversified." 52 The contemporary literature refers to the great 

heterogeneity of American society and the consequences, for having student 

bodies with diverse origins snd values within most institutions of higher 

learning. Somie institutions represent a more homogeneous student body than 

others, but it becomes abundantly clear as educational opportunity has been 

extended that the "typical" college student is a many-faceted individual. One 

mast, accordingly, take with appropriate qualification generalizations that!* 
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the present student body is more quiescent, mor^practical-minded, more 
individualistic, and more inclined toward religion, religion to be interpreted 
in a broad and sometimes diffuse sense. Students are also characterized £s 
wanting to become more^irectly involved in what is happening in their world, 
while at the same time being more practical minded and concerned about making 
the education "pay off." 

How does one characterize the student of th$ 1970s? The popular 
assessment is that a degree of quiet and calmness has come to the campus, but 
that it i>s a quiet different from that of the 1950s. Students are supposed 
to be as committed as ever, but they are viewed as being prepared to work 
within the system. At the same time that they are characterized as being 
more concerned about their own personal interest, they^re also said to be 
more realistic about the way in which the world and the university can be 
reformed. 

Durihg 1969-70 the Carnegie Commission on Higher Education sponsored 
a survey of academic opinion involving 70,000 undergraduates, 30,000 graduate 
students and 60,000 faqulty members. The results of the survey were reported 
in several publications of the Commission as well as in the Chronicle Qf 
Higher Education . 53 Among the Results of the study, it was noted that two- 
thirds of the undergraduate students responded that they were "satisfied" or 
"very satisfied" with the college, and 77 percent of the graduate students 
signified satisfaction with theitf programs. Yet, while generally satisfied 

overall with the college, faculty relations, relations with other students 

* i 
and ^he quality of classroom instruction, some 90 percent of the undergraduates 

' 9 f 

indicated that course work should be "more relevant to contemporary life and 

problems." -Another report suggests that there has been a change in the moral « • 

codes and "a surprising contrast" in what students view as morally right or 

wrong. For example, this study pointed out that more students considered it 
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more immoral to collect welfare when one was capable of working than it was 
to pay, one's way through college by selling dope. And pilferage was considered 
more immoral than destroying private property, selling dope, iriterchanging 
partners among couples, and general disregard of uhe law. By 1973, the 
percentage off college students who disapproved of casual premarital sex had 
dropped from 34 percent to 22 percent and disapproval of homosexual relations 
^had dropped from 42 percent to 25 percent. Yet in 1973 smaller proportions 
than earlier saw campus rebellion as a significant factor, and an increasing 
number of students indicated that it was morally wrong to use violence even 
in a good^cause.54 

At the present time the majority of students seems disinclined to 
advance student interest through the kind of disruption that reached many 
campuses during the late 1960s. But to conclude that aoathy reigns, as is 
commonly suggested by many observers, is an oversimplification. Students 
have not simply returned to the spirit of the 50 f s; they have developed their 
own commitments, and they are involved in campus-wide decision-making to 
a greater degree than ever before. The students also have their ideals, but 
it would be a mistake to attribute to them more wisdom and insight than they 
have had in the past. There has been some tendency during the 1960s to 
romanticize the efforts of activist students and to attribute to them higher 
.motives, greater intelligence, more dedication and greater insight than they 
deserve. To say this is not to depreciate their effort^ it is simply to' 
ask for more sense of perspective. 

If any one lesson has come out of the experience of the past decade, it 
should be that college faculty and administrators .cannot take students for 
granted. To those observers who have already decided that students have fallen 
into a new apathy,^ that life has settled into a dull and drab routine, and that 
there is little hope for a more lively future, we need to recall again the 
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assessment of the observers^ and the experts in ttye early 1960s, Few of them 
.then anticipated the kind of disruptions that took place later in the decade. 
Even Kenneth Keniston, whfle he saw pressures for change in society, 
characterized the students in the late 1950s in tertas of a lack of rebellious- 
ness, a widespread feeling of powerlessness, a kino of primitivism with an 
accent upon the present, without much in the way of political involvement, 
but a commitment to the cult of experience 

These observations are not to suggest that because campuses seem 
relatively quiet in the 1970s, as they did in the early 1960s, we of necessity 
face another series of outbreaks in the late 1970s. J't is only to reiterate 
what we have said before, that students should not be tcken for granted and 
that faculty and administration should make greater ana continuing efforts 
to initiate and maintain a kind of dialogue that will make for more positive 
approach to the future. Particularly, individual institutions need to be more 
aware of the kind of students there are on' the campus, -che mood of a.particular 
campus. They need, to be more Realistic about the interests and needs of 
students and the possibilities within the institution. It is all too easy p 
to geiterate an image that fails to reflect the actual state of affairs. One 
may, for example, refer to the need for increasing selectivity of students 
and emphasizing a more traditional view of the liberal arts while the students 
being admitted are primarily oriejfited to* practical and professional pursuits. 
What students are committed to and what the institution purports to be ought 
to be more closely related than is often the case. 

In the years to come . institutions will also be seeking to work out means 
of accommodating an increasing proportion of women students and minority 
students. While the proportion attending higher educational institutions from 
among the male white students is declining, the .proportion of women and minority 
students has been increasing. There had been some concern that the increase 
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in minority students has leveled off and that a decrease may be facing 
institutions in the future, but recent reports suggest that minority 
enrollments have not yet leveled off. 56 

In the monograph on enrqllment we have referred to the possibility of 
enrolling "new" types of students in the future— older students and students 
of lesser ability and lower socioeconomic status. As we noted in that 
monograph, however, the extent to which these students will become part of 
the student body of the 45 colleges to which this report is directed, remains 
an open question. 57 How the church-related undergraduate college will relate 
to these developments in the larger realm of M postsecondary education 11 is 
not clear. That there is a potential enlarged clientele among "older" adults 
and for programs outside of the "traditional" in terns of time, place and 
content, jseems evident. But how a particular college will relate to this 
new clientele, to these new students, is very much a matter of what that 
institution's orientation ^'and imagination may determine. The new clientele 
will not be automatically available or interested; each institution will 
have to seek out the new sources. 

Several presentations during the Twenty-Ninth National Conference on 
Higher Education -in March, 1974, referred to the development of the non- 
traditional sector and "recurrent education." James R. Goss, Director, of the 
Center for Educational, Research and Innovation, OECD, documented the growth 
of part-time training and evening classes in Europe. Ue noted' that while * 
much of the effort is being expended in "upper secondary education," in large 
part the effort is in industry and is in terms of. an Educational leave of 
absence." 58 James O'Toole of the University of Southern California outlined 
the need for developing opportunities for the x , disadvantaged, elderly, blue 
collar workers, middlfe-class men and women,. He pointed out that "increasing 
numbers of people are demanding greater choice in the form of education." 
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They are requesting "self-mastery^ courses, and flexible time schedules, and 

*on-the-jdb and in-the-field training,/ 1 . Thay, also want M a greater range of 

ciirricular content . . .greater flexibility from their jobs. . /freedom to drop 

. out of school and into work, out of work- and into school. "^ 

Alexander Mood is prepared to go farther. He predicts for the coming 

decades the student body of higher education will not be a selected group 

of high school graduates but "the entire adult population." 60 And higher 

education will be spread out over one's lifetime: 

Young persons will not- devote full time to higher education 
on leaving high schools because they can learn more by getting 
experience in other kinds of social institutions. .. .People 
musty in the future, learn throughout their lives because 
society and careers will be changing more rapidly; it will 
become less and less the case that one can select a career in 

his yGuth and expect to follow it to his 'retirement. 61 p 

. * ** 

He sees a life-long learning pattern, with' people entering and leading * 
postsecondary institutions as time permits and as situations demand. 

♦ 

That there are new markets for new forms of postsecondary education seems 
unquestioned. On the other hand, what becoming involved in the new markets 
and in new approaches may mean is something that must De carefully considered 
by a college. Moving more directly into non-traditionai forms and structures 
can have a significant impact upon*the existing program, and an institution 
moving in new directions should be prepared to calculate the consequences. It 
will not be possible to maintain "business as usuaJL" and zo conduct some modest 

little experiments oh the side. Many of the new approaches require a basic 

* ■» 

restructuring and reorientation of the institution as a whole. Such an approach 

' / 

is risky*— and exqiting. It can be successful — c^r disastrous. It would seem 
appropriate, however, for consortia or small groups within the 4'5 Lutheran 
colleges to explore together some of the new cqheerne and approaches. Indeed:, 
it seems that through a consortium or ,a small/group cf institutions much more 
in the way of experimental approaches to attract new clientele might be feasible. 



Ill* Governance— Organization and Administration 

* v As we have observed in the third monograph in this series, the survey qS 

governance (organization and administration), lew topics concerned "with the 

current state of higher education have elicited such broad ranging discussion 

as that of governance, 62 To no little degree it was the disruption in the 

operations of colleges and universities in the United States in the 1960s 

that brought governance to the forefront of educational d iscussions. In ISJS L— 

the President's Commission on Campus Unrest ^uggested that governance was , y 

becoming "one of the most hotly disputed topics on American campuses today # " 63 

But the discussion of new patterns of governance has not been restricted to 

the United States alone. As noted in the monograph on governance, there have 

been ex-tensive changes in Canada and in Western Europe as well. 6 ** 

I > 
To some writers the situation in the United States has reached crisis 

proportions. Among others, Clark Kerr has observed that the system of 

governance in American colleges and universities M is now in a crisis as never 

„ before." 65 But while many writers do not hesitate to apply the term "crisis" 

to the situation, they are by no means in agreement as to the precise nature 

of the crisis. According to some, the crisis lies in so broadening the bases 

of decision-making that needed decisions can no longer be made effectively. 

Others perceive the essential problem to be one of a "vacuum in central 

leadership" and they call for a new kind of leadership in the contemporary 

college and university. Others refer to the "erosion of authority." Others 

have referred to a tension arising between "authoritarianism" and ''democracy ." 

Still others have raised questions about the fundamental purpose and orientation 

of the academic enterprise. And still others call attention to the demand for 

greater accountability. 

33 
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As one reviews the range of opinions, it seems probable that as in so 
much that characterizes American higher education, the crisis is not to be 
identified with one simple condition but with a whole set o£ complex and 
interrelated conditions,; it seems 'sufficient that discussion i« broad based 
enough and that sufficient numbers of new approaches are being tried that 
whether we aie in a "crisis" or not, governance had become an issue of 
sufficient moment for every campus, to review its ovn procedures and structures. 
And in such a review, the critical issues in the mid-1970s seem likely to be: 
(1) the role of students in governance; (2) the creation of structures that 
allow for the exercisfe of power and authority within the university; (3) the 
role of the faculty in governance, particularly as this is conditioned by 
thfe development of collective bargaining and questions of tenure; (4) the 
question of institutional accountability and the role of the trustees; (5) the 
developing state-wide coordination systems and their imapct upon private 
higher education; and (6) the role of the president in the contemporary 
college or university. 

The Role of Students .— It Jias been observed that studies of university 
governance before 1960 tended to ignore the impact of students on the decision- 
making process and that ,^e fore the late 1960s students did not actually 
participate in the formal structure of colleges or universities except in 
a few marginal areas. But by the late 1960s and early 1970s the topic of 
the student role in governance has become a lively one. With few exceptions, 
the reports and analyses of the events on American college and university 
campuses 'during this period refer either to the need ror greater student 
involvement or report on the development of greater student involvement in 
college and university governance/ Earl McGrath refer? ta the current changes 
as "revolutionary" and contends that "hardly an institution remains untouched 
by the activities of students aimed at gaining a voice in major policy-making 
decisions." 66 
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The monograph on governance refers to a number of studies that had been 
made in the late 1960s and early 1970s regarding the extent to which students 
^.haye indeed become involved 4n-*ecis ion-making. "We shall not attempt to 
summarize the findings except to note^that: it appears that on a large 
number of American college campuses students appear to have become more 
involved in decision-making and such matters as admissions, student financial 
aid, planning of buildings and grounds, certain administrative appcjintments, 
and judicial regulations. They are less likely to be directly involved in - 
evaluating administration or in budget-making. They are involved in 
evaluating the faculty but are generally excluded from specific personnel 
decisions. 67 

Faculty attitude toward student involvement presents a mixed picture. 

On the one hand, there are studies that seem to indicate that a fairly 

J 

substantial proportion of faculty are agreeable to more student involvement 
as long as the student voice % is a minor one. On the other hand there are 
other reports that suggest there is still considerable opposition on the 
part of faculties *to broadening student participation in decisionmaking. 

But regardless of the position that one takes about the degree of 
student involvement that is desirable, the fact seems to be that more , 
students are involved in more ways in university policy matters. And in the 
process, one of the problems that surfaces again and again is that of how, 
once the commitment is made, moat effectively students are to be incorporated 
into any particular decision-making Situation. A variety of structures has 
emerged, most of which appear to be variations of some kind of all-institution 
governing body. While some studies are underway to determine the effectiveness 
of these all-institutional forms, the evidence so far is mixed. It appears 
that more students hold more positions on more faculty or general university 
committees than at any point in the past, and countless Commission reports 



' have callad for further 'increase in student involvement. Yet, most students 

# 

and faculty Question whether students haVe had any significant impact on 
decision-making, and faculty are by no means united in their opinion regarding 
the desirability df more student involvement. How be§t £o* incorporate 
^ Students into the university decision-making process, at whatever degree of 

involvement, remains an issue. 68 * Some waiters have -suggested -that the most 

• * * 

promising approach is to develop better input from students at the departmental 

i 

level rather than at the all-institution level. 

What are the implications of the developments as we have examined thus 

* f 

far? First of all, it would appear that evefl though students are not as 
. ready to mount the barricades in the 1970s as they were in the 1960s, they 
are expecting to enter more actively into policy decisions than might have 
been the case a decade ago. The degree of insistence will probably vary 
from campus to campus, but students in general expect to be consulted more 
often: and in a wider variety ,of contexts. Even wifcji a fair measure of 
faculty opposition, students have become more regular participants in various 
levels of decision-making. It is unlikely that the trend that, has begun 
will be reversed. 

Secondly, it appears that the most critical issue is that of determining 
how most effectively to incorporate the insights and observations of the 
students, particularly at the undergraduate level, into the decision-making 
process. The all-university approach has been , far from a universal success. 
The* bicameral approach depends upon an effective student government, and 
student governmencSj, have not as such managed. to maintain a great deal of 
momentum in recent years. Relatively few institutions have sought 
effect ively to incorporate student response in decision-making at the 
departmental level, but even as the department represents the basic unit within 
the academic structure as a whole, it would seem that the most promising point 
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of contact would be $t the level of departmental discu^fcfcn and decision- 
making. It is perhaps surprising that/more efforts have not been made in 
' this direction. * . * 

For the undergraduate colleges to whom tljes^-nonographs .are particularly 
addressed, wewould say that whatever the prevailing mood at the moment may 
be, the request of students for some greater measure of involvement ought not 
to be lightly dismissed. Particularly in institutions that appear to be 
committed to a greater sense of community, to the inculcation of values and 
appreciation, sincere efforts at making use of student insights should be 
undertaken. And, we would suggest that while forms of all-university 
governance may be one route to follow, an even more promising approach 
would be -to have students work more directly with faculty at the departmental 
level and in the structures which provide for significant departmental input 
into the overall institutional planning. 

Broader Structures for Decision-Making . --Quite beyond seeking ways for 
more student^iayolvement , the emergence of broader decision-making units 
represents in itself a significant development in the late 1960s and early 
1970s. The variety of approaches underway is detailed in the monograph 6n 
governance. While a number of studies are underway to determine the 
effectiveness of such bodies, few all-university structures have been in 
existence long enough to provide any sigrj^icaq£ test of effectiveness • One 
of the more useful reports is that from a single institution, the discussion 
of the development of a, College Council at Carleton College. 69 

As Smith describes the way in which the Council developed, he notes that 
three areas of contention soon emerged.' The first had to do with the question 
of ideality and of definition, i.e. just what is the particular role that 
students, faculty, administrators, trustees and others should severally play 
in determining academic policy. The second point of contention related Lo how 
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to balance positions when questions of resource allocation arose. And the 
third point of contention related to accountability, a concern for^a more 
thorough evaluation of teaching, academic programs and departments, anfl , 
institutional commitments, 

» ■* 

Smith suggests that any entry into all-university type of ^governance 
is likely to elicit more or less the same kinds of concerns. There are 
many positive outcomes, but the process calls for many more hours of time, 
and one must 'strike a balance of sorts "between exhaustive discussion and 5 
delegation of responsibility. "^ 

' f The evidence is far from clear, an<l the only conclusion to which we 
rive at this point in time is the rather obvious one that no one should 
expect an all-university type of governance structure to solve the governance 
problem. Once entered into, the parties involved in an all-campus structure 
soon find it necessary to define and redefine roles; the work has just begun. 
And ultimately, some hard decisions have to be made about the appropriate 
balance between broad ranging discussions and clear delegation of responsibility. 

Faculty Role . —The general review of new approaches to broader decision- 
making touches directly upon faculty participation, but since there are other 
issues relating to faculty role, c it seems appropriate to refer to faculty 
participation in decision-making as a separate topic* One of the more helpful 
analyses of the present state of affairs is that of Burton Clark, in which he 
observes that the contemporary academic institution seems to represent a 
combination of the "collegia!" and "bureaucratic." On the one hand the 
academy reveals decisions being made "through informal interaction among a 
group of peers and* through a collective action of the faculty as a whole." 
On the other hand, the contemporary campus is complex enough to require that 
much of the communication is "through formal channels, responsibility is fixed 
in formally designated positions, interaction is arranged in relations b&tueatK <-> 

as 
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superiors and subordinates, and decisions, are based on written rules. ,l71 *„ ' 

What ClarH sees emerging from this combination*!^ a "prgfessi^al models 
That is to say, as the faculty has become more professional and as the 
institution as a whole reflects more of a professional orientation, the 
academy, becomes Mt mych more like a United ^tions ana much less like a 
small town. 11 The university is perhaps most accurately described as a loose 
aftiance of professional persons for which the administrative structure 
provides a type of coordinating function. 

Studies of faculty involvement and decision-making sugges-t con5iderable 

h 

.commitment on the part of faculty *o the principle that they should. have « 4v 
greater impact upon -t he decisions being, made. This accompanied, however, 
with considerable reluctance to spend the time and effort required to 
implement the principle. In the final analysis, a relatively 4mall number of 

oligarchies charaterize thQ machinery of faculty governance. 7 ^ 

It is into this kind of situation that fssues relating., tcf collective 
bargaining and tenure have been inter jected\ in the last few years^. By the 
midtile of 1974 there were some 338 campuses bn which faculty members had 
chVKten collective bargaining agencies, 70 more institutions than were reported 
18 months previously. By early 1975 some 362 campuses were organized. The 
major agencies involved, the American Federation of Teachers a.nd the National 
Education Association have both conmitted themselves to intensive campaigns 
to organize college and university professors. While the process of 
organization seems to have slowed a bit, and the entire development is too 
new to be adequately assessed, it seems almost assured that the movement will 
continue to grow and thkt considerably more than the ten percent of total 
faculty in American colleges and universities now organized will in the years 
to come be involved in some kind of collective bargaining unit. 
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* * 

What the specific effect of collective Jbar^ainin^wLJJ. be on university 

-go#fnance 'is 'yet to be determined-. Eloquent arguments have been mustered 

on both sides of the question, namely that collective bargaining will change 

radically the internal structure and that collective bargaining will enhance 

the -present structures. Logic would suggest at the very least there will be 

a reorientation of structures that .would make a faculty less the "quasi- 

independent practitioners who share managerial authority 11 that many consider 

themselves to be and establish more clearly an identifiable management group 

as something apart from "employees and their representatives. 1,73 Collective 

bargaining would seen logically to introduce a measure of bilateral 

government that must be distinguished from hierarchical authority on the one 

- ! . 

, hand and professional self-government on the .other. Bujt, as one 4 writer 

f * I 

observes,- the main problem for writers in thq field is ''even those scholars 
who know the most about faculty bargaining dcln't know ^ery much as they 
themselves Will freely admit. m7 ^. 

With regard to tenure, a major commissiojn, the Commission on Academic 
Tenure in Higher Educatiam reported in March 

co-sponsored by the AmeriVan Association of University Professors and the 
Association of American Colleges. The Commission, perhaps not unexpectedly, 
came out strongly for the maintenance of the fienure system, but also acknow- 
ledged that the principle^oft^tenure "wi*ll noi 
its abuses and" elimination of weaknesses are 

with other elements of reform, the Commissioilt appeared to suggest that a 
type of quota system be instituted^ it referred to the recessity for each 
institution to formulate ,f a faculty staffing 
appropriate number of tenure positions. . .are 
unit where they may be needed."^ The quota 



long survive unless reform of 
vigorously pursued. Along 



plan, 11 under which u an 
available for allocation to any 
system almost immediately came 



under attack. In one court test, however, ip the state of New Jersey the 
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requirement that the state's four-year and two-year colleges impose either 
"specific restricti8ns or more intensive arid rigorous review procedures" 
in any award of tenure was upheld. ^ 

The monograph on governance outlines the mary .arguments' that have been 

f A 

advanced Jjoth for and against tenuj^nd refers to a number of court cases • 

that have rfeently emerged. 79 A federal , judge J.n Wisconsin ruled that 

tenured faculty members who are dismissed because* of university, financial 

problems have only limited protection. An Iowa district judge held that 

the University of Dubuque had the right' to fire a tenur.|jpprofessor in 1972 

because of the University • s financial-problems . But if the Bloomf ield, 

New Jersey case, a superior court judge ruled on behalf of the Bloomfield^ 

faculty who had been dismissed. And, in mid^L974 a district court judge 

■ *uled in favor of a group of Oklahoma collfege faculty who had been . dismissed. 

One authority, in summarizing these observations on the legal 'dimensions ** 

of tenure, .finds ^hat he refers to as a "paucity of definitive legal content 

regarding tenure," and suggests as a general principle, "'once a professor has 

tenure, his rights should be well protected." He goes on to say, however, 

that there are differences in the approach of public -and private institutions', 

that a tenure plan under a governing board of a public institution is generally 

considered"a form of sub-legislation having the force of law, while in a 
<i ' ' 

private institution any right to tenure is contractual rather than statutory. 80 

\ 

We are far. from reaching definitive positions \on either collective 
bargaining or tenure, but? it seems clear that both litters will continue to 
constitute significant issues on the college campujes. At least one of the 
45 Lutheran colleges has completed a bargaining agreement . In January, 1975, 
the Board of Trustees of .Wagner College in New York approved a contract that 
.had been overwhelmingly ratified by the faculty in November. The contract is 
. for a period' of three years and provides 'for a reconsideration 'of, salary . for 
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the third year. Contained" in the agreement are # , among other points, the 

following: (1) all faculty appointments are for .one academic year or for 

the remainder of an academic year; (2) departments must give reasons 4 for 

reconmendations relative to reappointment and promotion when requested by 

the faculty member involved; (3) faculty workloads ^re .defined as "twelve 

^contact hours of teaching each semester but not less than ten (10) contact 

hours a week" and hours for office time and committee service are also given 

(4) the grievance procedure allows ,! the coHege^uo file with the AAUP 

/ V 
chapter President as a complaining. party .^1 

While some might conclude t|£t the colleges of the Lutheran Church 
less likely to employ collective bargaining as a means of resolving salary 

r 

and work conditions for faculty, the experience of Wagner College indicates 
otherwise. It is important that the colleges in this group "examine carefully 
the experience of other institutions and consider the implications of 

collective bargaining for their own campuses. Perhaps. the Washington office 

/' 

of the Lutheran Education ^Conference of North America can serve to channel- 

•I ^ - 

f information to the member^i*nstituttf.ons and to provide a forum for discussion 

of the issues involved. And, it would be inappropriate .for any to suggest 
/ . / $ 

^ that collective bargaining is necessarily in conflict with the nature and 

* 

structure of these institutions. 

Private higher education became involved in collective bargaining when 
in June, 1970, the National 'Labor Relations Board, in & reversal of a previous • 
ruling, affirmed that it had jurisdiction over non-profit colleges and 
% universities having at least one million dollars gross ravenue.' ' Tax-supported 
institutions fall under the laws of the respective stages, and as of early 
1975 some 31 states have mandatory "meet and confer 1 ' laws; of the remaining 
states, four have permissive coverage, but no legislation.^ 2 
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Regional- rulings of the National Labor Relations Board in the cases .of 
private colleges have not always been consistent.' In Denver, Colorado, one 
ruling included department chairpersons as "management" and another ruling 
for a quite similar institution held that department chairpersons could, be 
included in the bargaining unit. In March, 1975, a regional director of 
the NLRB stated that St. John's University is not required by law to negotiate 
with its faculty union over issues of campus governance. 83 .But matters of 
governance have increasingly become elements in the bargaining process. If 
the New York ruling-and the full NLRB has not reviewed the case-should 

f 

become more widespread, collective bargaining at private colleges could be 
limited tq purely economic issues. But the situation is far from clear at 
this time. For the public sector states have been moving one-by-one, but a 
federal public-employee bargaining law may be in the offing; one major bill 
has been introduced at this time, the so-called Thompson bill (HR 77). 84 

With regard to tenure, it is almost inevitable that some of the 
institutions among the 45 Lutheran colleges'will have faced financial 
exigencies that will require a review of tenured positions. Rather than wait 
for the crisis to appear, it would seem appropriate at this stage that each 
. institution examine its own stand with regard to tenure, that it explore' 
different approaches to appointment, that it be frank to acknowledge the 
• possibility of new types of contract procedures. The better part of wisdom 
would be to explore alternatives before an institution is faced With the very 
difficult decisions of terminating tenured positions. Under law, as private 
institutions, the Lutheran colleges probably have considerable freedom of 
action. - But, as college-s related to the church, and because of the kind of 
service expected of the faculty, something other than 'a strict legal 
interpretation of tenure needs to be explored. r 
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.With regard to the broader issue of faculty involvement in decision- 
making, the nature of the Lutheran institutions would suggest that while a ' 
strictly collegial structure is probably as difficult to maintain for them 
as for other institutions, more of the collegial system might be appropriately 
prese'rved in these colleges. Again, rather than waiting until the crisis 
appears, it would seem appropriate for each institution to be engaged 'in 
periodic review of governance structure. All too often, academic institutions, 
engage in such studies under the pressure of a particular crisis, and- then 
neglect to follow through with the continuing kind o£ study that ean prepare 
the way for shifts and changes before a new crisis forces changes/ Some of 
the Lutheran institutions have attempted new structures. We did not, however, 
have 1 available for this review any reports on the effectiveness or lack of 
effectiveness of these structures. A useful study for LECNA vould be a v 
review among the 45 colleges of specific patterns pf internal governance 
that have developed over the last decade, an analysis of the successes and 
the failures, and an exchange of information among the institutions that 
would assist in a continuing study and audit of structural changes. 

Trustees and Governance , — The 1970 LECNA study reviewed in general terras 
the various types of trustee structures among the 45 colleges. In that study 
it was reported that in the American Lutheran Church six colleges were owned 
by a corporation synonomous with the national convention, four were owned by 
one f or more area conference corporations and one was owned by an associated 
group of congregations. One oollege was related both tb the American Lutheran 
Church and Lutheran Church in America. Within the Lutheran Church in America, 
17 colleges were related to one or more synods, and one college was related to 

,4 « ' ' 

the then national Board of College Education and Church Vocations. Within the 
Luthe ran Church, Missouri Synod, 14 colleges were owne'd directly by the church** 
at-large but related to one or more districts, and one university was owned kflfr 
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the Lutheran University Associatipn and supported by ari annual collection 
within the congregations of the < church. 

All bf the Lutheran colleges were reported to 'be "free-standing,- 
autonomous Institutions' 1 except for the 14 schools that are related to the 
Lutheran Church, Missouri Synod. These 14 (ten junior colleges and four V 
senior colleges) are £h effect part of a "Concordia System," a multi-campus 
university with individual boards coordinated and supervised by a central 
* Board, of Higher Education. - > 

But even within these general structures, there is considerable 
variation in the legal structure of the various boards. Dr. Gamelin's 
study will provide more specific information- about the way in which these 
' institutions are related' to the various church bodie*. We make mention of 
these general structures, however, because one of the nJjjfer issues in 
governance that has arisen within the last few years among American colleges 
and universities ha? been that of defining the appropriate role of the board 
of control, (board of trustees, board of direct^s^ or board of regents). 
Legally, within the American system, the individual board of control is the 
Institution* As one writer has indicated, "this body— the governing board, 
, constituting a single artificiafeperson— legally is the university." 85 Over 
'the years boards of control appear to have Exercised greater or' lesser power * 
in directing the courses of the institutions to which they have been related. 
Perhaps as^much as anything, the academic freedom debates at the turn of the 
'* £«ntur/«and during the early years of the twentieth century served to increase 
the autonomy of the institution over the board. It has been suggested 'that * 
until the latter part of the 1960s£ with the emergence of a\ tinie of dissent 
and revolt, boards of control had become relatively ineffective and powerless,. 
Such a judgment is an dvergeneralization, and there are certainly exceptions ■ 
to the observation, but the broad generalization has seme documentatio^ , A 
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\ * ^ n the ear1 ^ 1970s there id a new mood; the^re are some movfes toward a 
. reAssertion of the power of the board. The annual meeting of the Association 

of Governing Boards in May, 1974, discussed a report based on a 'recent poll ' .* 

\ 

of 599 board chairmen. At that meeting there seemed to be '^widespread 
agreement that trustees should assume a bigger rfclein handling, such issues 
as .faculty workloads, tenure, and even t£e content of the curriculum. tt86 One 
speaker £t the conference called for much more involvement in curriculum and 
faculty Workloads, and said that trustees will have to become more accountable 
for what is happening within the institutions, with what is taught and how it - 
is taught. 

i * 

. *But, if trustees are to exercise their powers effectively, they will have 
* 

to be reconstituted to provide for a much greater diversity of membership. * As 

, ? , 

T.R. McConnel observes, membership can no longer be confined M to «those who 
represent wealth, position or political* power, but should be extended to 
those who represent ^ wide range of economic and political interests and a 
diverse pattetn of ethnic and cultural ^backgrounds.. 1 ' 87 * I / 

Several studies have been undertaken to define the nature of board 
membership and the way in which boards have exercised control. These studies 
reveal, however, relatively little .regarding how the more effective boards 
function, or .even what constitutes an effective board. There' is little 
question that a board has begal responsibility for the college or ' university 
itlnaintains, but the specific roles played by^boards are far from clear. , < 
Roles probably vary greatly with' the, type of institution, time and circum- 
stances. Perhaps this variability is the strength of the lay board in th£" 
American system; the board can vary its role with type of institution, time • ' 
and circumstances. As collective bargaining becomes more a part of the 
collegiate scene, it will be interesting to sec what the role of tiie hoard 
will bec<jjme. Among public institutions the boafcd may be bypassed iit favor 
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of £he executive or legislative offices. Among private institutions, the ' 
board will almost inevitably become the locus of last resorts 
; It'is difficult to point up direct implications of this brief review 

; ; 4 / 

of board structure for the 45 colleges of the Luthferan Church bodies in 
North America* Much more neecis to be known about bow effective the several 

boards currently are, what thfeir concerns^are, how they may more effectively 

& * • i 

i c 

relate'-the "collfeges to their constituencies, x Undoubtedly considerable 

\ r 

•review of board function's will be called for in the years to come. Among 

♦ 

other developments that will call fox: such a review are the various types of 
state and fecteral programs that are developing. As these programs grow, the 
nature of the board and the degree to which it represents a particular 
sectarian orientation will be matters of increasing concern. The efforts of 
the Lutheran Chufch in America to have institutions and supporting synodical y 
organizations review their Velations^ and establish or renew covenants would 
seem to us, to represent a step in the right direction. 

x State Coord inatipn .— For bQth private and public sectors, the emergence 
of governing or coordinating boards in more and more states has had an impact 
on the day-to-day decision-making of these institutions. While statewide 
governing boards have restricted their efforts to the public sector, 
coordinating boards, stilL in the majority, haVe in some states effectively, 
incorporated private institutions into statewide planning. In 1974* some 
27 states were reported to have coordinating boards -and 20 to* have governing 
boards. Only three states do not have the equivalent of a coordinating or v 
governing board. » - 

The distinction between the ^governing and coordinating board is that the 
former is a legal governing' and, regulating agency, for the institutions under 
its control, while in the latter various levels of review and 'moral and 
political persuasion are employed. Governing boards relate almost exclusively, 
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if not entirely, to the public institutions under their direction. Coordinating 
boards can and do relate to private institutions in various ways. A study 
by the Academy for Educational Development completed in the fall of 1969 
observed that in 14 states the official state planning agency was charged 
"with some responsibility for private institutions and overall planning 
for higher education" and in three of the states the law stipulated that 
private institutions must be included. Some 15 additional state agencies 

indicated some degree of recognition of private institutions in their planning 

88 ' 
activities. The- point at which state agencies havs most directly related to 

private institutions has been through state scholarship plans, and in 1974 

there are almost 40 state scholarship Or aid programs in effect. 

On another level, the development of the soncailed "1202 Commissions" 

may have an important effect upon private higher education. Section 1202 of 

the Education Amendments of 1972 requires any state that wants to receive 

assistance under Section 1203— which authorizes grants and assistance to 

' comprehensive statewide planning-to establish a state postsecondary commission 

J 1 
thae .fs broadly and equitably representative of Various types of postsecondary 

educational institutions. After a year of limited. emphasis, the U.S. Office 

of Education decided tS encourage' the creation of these commissions. The 

U.S. Commissioner of Education wrote to all gqvernors denouncing that the 

^Office of Education would allocate at least '$1,000,000 for statewide planning 

1 

grants jto'be administered by >the 1202' Commissions. Thn state governors were ' 

L * * , " ' . 

fy the Commissioner by April 15, 1974, if they hc.d decided, to establish 
sion. The ^eadline was subsequently, extended to April 25, and some 
,.plus the District of Columbia, American Samoa, Guam and Puerto Rico' 
•ted to have established y such commissions. The 1202 j^mmissions can 
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be designated as the state agency responsible for certain other federal 
programs.| In < the requirement that the 1202 Commission.', be "broadly and 

1 ( . . 
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equitably representative of the general public and private non-profit and 

c . 
proprietary institutions of postsecondary education," the legislation 

incorporates, or would seem to do so, private higher education into statewide 
planning. » 

The implications of current developments seem fairly clear. - In a 
surprisingly rapid manner private higher education is becoming more directly 
related to statewide planning and statewide programming. It seems important 
to us that private institutions make every effort to keep abreast of the 
developments, particularly the development of the 1202 ^amission and the 
statewide planning implied by the establishment of these commissions. The 
commissions must be broadly representative, and that means that private 
institutions will and must have "a voice in the development of the commissions 
and in the work of the commissions. ( It would seem to us appropriate that 
the private institutions take more initiative in whatever political ways are 
. open to makejfheir concerns felt in the establishment, of these commissions. 
As Robert Berdahl in his 1970 study observed with regard to financing, "even' 
if the state role in fencing higher education were to diminish markedly, 
all institutions— public and private— would still have to function in the 
context of state law and state sovereignty. "89 

Presidential Leadership. —Studies undertaken in the early sixties of the 
college or university president placed heavy emphasis uoon educational 
leadership.. And this leadership, according 1 - to Harold' Do^ds was to be exercised 
through "informal, '.friendly, and persuasive means. 'M in the monograph on 

H * 

' governance we Suggest that there' is a sense of unreality in such comments, 

ft V ^ 

especially as we ha^ve emerged from' the conflicts of the late 1960s and early 
1970s. 91 Studies predating the ere beginning in the idte 1960s present an 
almost idyllic picture' in comparison to. what, has happened in the experiences v 
of academic leaders in more recent years. 
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The contemporary academic leader finds himself hsdged around by ' 
constraint?; the traditional and constitutional limitations are compounded 
by the realities of the external situations, the rights and privileges of 
members of the academic community, the demands for team work. He finds it 
difficult to exercise his call to decision, and yet the leader is still 
called upon to decide. As John Gardner has observed, anyone who accomplishes 
anything of significance has more confidence than the facts would justify. 92 
He notes that too many contemporary leaders are not prepared to decide, but 
they seem to prefer, to go through' a .series of clearances within the 
organization and let the process itself settle the issue. They take 'polls, 
devise statistical systems, accounting systems and information processing 
Systems. The leader must know the facts, .or he-is in trouble, but the leader 
must proceed with the degree of confidence that goes beyond the facts. 

•The contemporary leader must also be prepared to woik within a context 
of conflict. Conflict is a way of life in the university, and the problem of 
leadership becomes that of accepting conflict as^ inevitable and finding waya 
of dealing with it in a constructive manher. ..To try to eliminate conflict 
is unrealistic, short of creating ji wholly homogeneous unit -"-which, by 
definition, stifles diversity. The 1970 President's Institute of the American 
Council on Education, in stressing the need for a new type of leadership, 
referred to the new presidents as "Crisis Managers," and not^d that "today's 
, president must know something about new techniques of budgeting scarce 
resources, lat^or relations, the legal process, and the mediation of disputes 
under pressure. "93 

Various estimate's have been given of the average tenqre of the college 
president, and much publicity has been given to what appears, to he a fairly 
short tenure of four to five years. More - careful analysis, however, suggests 

* * * 

^ „ that the average tenure is as a matter of fact a much longer period. Cohen 

-v » ? 
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and Marsh Examine and fin£ wanting mo£fe % reports regarding "average tenure. 11 

They conclude that during' mast of the twentieth century the mecjian college 

president has served about ten years. 94 Theyxalso refer to the president 

as exercising leadership in "organized^ anarchy," and while recommending 

some steps to combat the prevailing ambiguity, conclude that the fundamental 

problem of ambiguity will remain as part of the, president ' s condition of work. 

While the debates will continue regarding^the^amount of leadership the 

^^r?^^ actually is able to exert in the ■ contemporary university, it seems 

\to us that* the weight of the evidence is that with all of the problems and 

all of #ie demands, the president is Still called upon to exert a leadership 

that constitutes the, or at least, oni of the, deciding factors in the future 

of anMtfstitution. The contemporary president is hardly in the position of 

exerting the arbitrary leadership more characteristic of the presidents of 

the late 18th or early 19th centuries. He is working in a much more complex 

situation and is beseiged by a hos't of pressures and demands. He needs much 

^jggre information than did his predecessors. He needs to^J^e into account" 

opinions and judgments of a wider range of persons, from students and faculty 

\ 

to board and constituency. But he must still exercise the kind of decision 
that does help to set the direction or maintain the direction of the institution. 
As is the case in every administrative position, it i§ ell too easy to become 
bogged down with busy work and the inconsequential. BecausTfe of the requirement 
to consult and work for consensus, the contemporary ^dgf^sident can become even 
ihore bogged down in trivia. In some way, as we 1 read che. comments on the 
contemporary president, the top institutional leader needs to take into account 
a wider range of opinion and must 'be prepared to receive much greater input 

tfetf,«ver before, but he is no less responsible for the critical decisions that 

'/ / / . § 

ar£ necessary to maintain and direct bhe institution. 
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IV. Instructional Programs 

A decade ago, writing about college and university curriculum seemed to 
be dominated by two major themes, the nature and structure of general education 
and the place of- teacher education in liberal arts colleges. There was, 
however, f a large number of sub-themes relating^to the nature of the teaching- 
learning procass. Baskin's assessment of some lof the newer developments in 

- i 

higher education in the mid-fifties called attention to the efforts institutions 
were making to maintain some of the presumed values of smallness in the midst 
of increasing enrollments, variations on independent study, the use of new 
media of instruction, residence hall living in relation tp climate for 
learning, arrangements for new calendars, possibilities in off-campus learning.. 95 
By the mid-Wos, with declining or steady enrollments, less attention 
, was being given to maintaining,, the" presumed qualifies of smallness in the 
t midst of growth, and general education was still a 
but not a major issue. Independerit^study had been 
consideration of various kinds of "nontraditional" 

what less emphasis was being placed upon residence (halls as centers for 

learning, although continuing efforts were being mkde. Seminars at the 

freshman lev6l seemed to be receiving somewhat more attention. An incredible^ 

variety of calendar arrangements had emerged during the decade. There 

continues to be a sigiAtic/ant development in jbff-campus "experience. Inter- 

institutional cooperation! of various styles 'continues, although some of the 

h ' i ^ 

consortia developed, in the 1960s have faced. difficulties , and some have even 

9 

dropped out of existence. 

d In the " mid-19Ws there is a certain restiven^s as national and state 

' • - i 

commissions, groups jof educators, legislators, and the general public call for 

/ 

greater accountability from the educational enterprise. ^While there ha,s hardly 
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been a year without some kind of reform movement, the demands for educational 
reform in the 1970s become even more insistent. The head of a large state 
system insists that higher education must construct entirely new arrangements 
that will respond to the changing social patterns in which education is 
likely to become a life-long pursuit. 96 ^ 

In the midst of the frequent demands for change we find that many of the 
editing "new 11 , measures advanced in the mid-1970s were discussed in the ' 
literature more th^n a decade ago, that many innovations appear to be old 
ideas in new dressy but that the' demand is no less insistent that higher 
•education adapt to new social conditions and that a complete overhaul of ■ 
academe is needed. And as one reviews documents such as An Inventory of 
Academi^ Innovation and Reform , we have the impression rhat virtually every 
^ollege in the, country is involved in some kind of "reform 11 or "innovative" 
' program. 9Z/ While little that is distinctively new in higher education as a 
whole may be emerging, at least institutions are individually, experiencing 
what are to them new approaches. It may still be the case that, to use an 
outworn analogy, it is more difficult to change the curriculum than to move 
a cemetery, but it appears that if the' cemetery is not being moved, at 
least a lot of extensive landscaping is underway. 

The attempts at change apd restructuring tajfce on several forms, the most 
radical of which is the establishment of entirely new in3titutiorfs. Not all 
new institutions are innovative. The American Council" on Education in a 
study published in 197/found that more than one-thircf 0 f the 2,573 colleges 
and universities existing in 1970 had come into existence after 1947. Two- 
thirds of these were two-year community colleges, and ever half of^ the new 
institutions had been established under Rublic auspice? . The study suggested 
that on an average, over the twenty-year period from 1947 to 1967 approximately 
45 new ins titUti oner had been established per year. Even during the 1970s, when 

i 
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'between 1970 and 1974 some 50 private colleges had closed and a number of 
others had merged, 26 new private institutions had been established. 98 

Of the many colleges that have been established, some even during the 
1970s, one may perhaps refer to some 25 as "new" or "experimental/ 1 Among 
these institutions, if there a^e any general characteristics to be found, 
they are the emphases .upon individually developed courses and individually 
oriented experiences. The "new" colleges seek to provide considerable freed 
for students in developing their programs.. 

Reviewing the status of the experimental colleges in the Chronicle of 
Higher Education, one writer observes that while differing among themselves, 
the "new" colleges still have much in common in mettiod and philosotay and 
have even developed their own kind of jargon. They nave a mimeographed 
newsletter, a "national resource center" and their own national conferences^ 
While' all claim to be "historic departures , from the norm, 11 - it is intended 
that "many in fact are wot," and that they have "precedents, in other placed 
or other times, and much of what «t hey do is borrow^ from A,S. Neill, John 
Dewey and even Socrates." 99 What is significant^ us is that whether they 
i} are, newly developed departures or borrowers from the past "they approach 

educational reform in a comprehensive way, going far beyond tinkering with 
grading systems and other piecemeal reforms." The "new" colleges t seek 
alternatives to distribution requirements, majors, grades, lectures and 
attempt to provide ways for 'students to develop their own approaches to 
learning. Not all students are able to cope with the lack of structure and 
new freedom that some of^the institutions represent, and these drop out or 
return to conventional programs.' Most ot^the experimental colleges attempt a 
to develop some kind of community that brings students and faculty into more 
frequent and less formal contacts. ^Generally, the governance system involves 
wider participation in decision-making. - 
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* It is difficult for. new colleges to remain new, to maintain the spirit 
-of innovation that brought them into existence. As two participants in one 
of the experimental colleges observed, faculty #re prone to f^ll back on 

accustomed patterns of organization; they find it difficult to develop new 

- r \ 

instructional procedu^s,* because they are, trained in conventional instit- 

* m 
. utions and are "steeped in the conventional processes and rationales of 

„ ' ' ■ i 

liberal education. ,,10 9 The students also rarely come equipped with the 
skills for dealing with the kind of freedom the new institutions want to 
foster. f Ariother'observeir>found among the new institutions a tendency* to 
move to more formal and stable organization structures, toward clearer 
definition of roles and functions* 101 He founA that many features of the 
institutions were threatened constantly by both faculty and student 
orientation, 'and he generalized that "the most influential general factor in 
opposing the development of innovative educational environments is the 
traditionalism of the attitudes and beliefs of the constituents of the 
-innovative institutions." In short, the ihterna.1 par cies— faculty, 
students, administration^-generally prove to be their "own w^t^^emies. 

Among the Lutheran colleges, apart from the development of the specialized 
senioi^college at Ft.'tyayne for theological students, there have been n& new f 
institutions as such developed in recent year's. The Lutheran Church, Missouri 
Synod has established two junior colleges in the Concordia System since 1960, 
and the American Lutheran Church, with the participation o^the Lutheran 
Church in America, established California Lutheran College in 1959. But as 
these institutions hav& developed, they are more in the, lirie o£ the ^institutions 
•within whose tradition they were established. 

If there is any general lesson to be learned regarding thd establishment 

v • ' 

^ of "new" colleges that are experimental iij nature, it is that any great 

t ' 
deviation from the mainstream i^^tf^icult to maintain. Several of the 
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experimental colleges have already disappeared from the scene. Bensalem 
closed, its doors after some three or four years, of existence. Prescott 
^ College is on the verge of closing, and New College' in Florida |ias become 
• part of the state system. Those which Have survived, and there are many, 
find themselves accommodating in many ways to the more traditional patterns. 
Yet, the net result may be an institution that is still somewhat different 
from the mainline- institutions that has through the innovations developed and 
•modified, influenced other and more traditional institutions. Robert Altman, 
, previewing the experience of one new upper-division college, noted that 
it hadf 1 

eventually discovered what many other experimental programs ' 
„ • : , involving the structure of education had discovered: that . ' 

a single institution, regardless of the degree to which it 
* is internally satisfied with an organizational structure 
- ^ different from that of those institutions with which it , 
interacts, cannot continue to operate under those fconditions 
if the other institutions (or accrediting bodies or athletic 
conferences) do^not make certain necessary adjustments. 102 * 

One is tempted to incorporate this statement into a form of a law of change, - 

so universal does its application seem to be. The pressures toward conformity, 

whether a program proves itself .or not, are strong. 

A second approach to the change or reform of the instructional program 

. is either through. the introduction of special programs to alter in significant 

ways the institution as 'a whole or to create units within the parent ' 

institution to permit and/or encourage new approaches to teaching and learning. 

The classic examples of institutions being transformed through the * 

introduction of new elements areTntioch College and its work-study program, ' 

St. John's College and the great books, Parson 1 s .College (now closed) and its 

"second chance" curriculum, Colorado College arid the modular course structure, 

•Beloit and its combination of on- and off-campus work, Goshen and the Study N 

Service Term'. What all of these "transformed" colleges have in oommon is that 
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an- existing institution, moI£ or less traditional, has through the introduction 
of significant change in calendar, or instructional technique, or program, 
experienced more than simple addition in programming. The collie as a whole 
hasten influenced by the introduction of the new element, and the environment 
of the college has been sufficiently changed to make it a new kind of enter- 
prise.- Not all of the transformations "take," and not all of those that do. 
"take" are viewed as unqualified successes. Yet, the advantage of instituting 
significant changes within an existing institution is that there is a base 
from which to operate, and the changes themselves can be modified in the 
light of experience. The established institution generally has enough 



momentum to carry it through the d/islocations and frustrations of the 'new 
programs. ' y > 

N \ 

Perhaps more* popular than attempting -to change the institution as a whole « % 
have been the efforts to preate new units within existing institutions. These * 
are of ten' referred to as ''colleges within a college. 11 These are discrete 
programs with an identifiable faculty and an identifiable ^Cudent body. While 

♦ facultj^and students may also participate in other workYn the parent college, 
thfcy can be clearly Identified with the college within the cpllege, and 

^faculty usually devote most of their teaching efforts to the sptecial unit. , 
In most cases also the college-within-a -college has separate budgetary and 

administrative support. \ ' 

\ 

We are able to identify spn^ 25 units or clusters of units within larger • 
institutional settings. One on our list, Bensalem of Fordham, lasted nearly 
six years. The first class -of ^ students was carefully selected on the basis 
of intellectual and personal^ standards. The college was designed to be self- 
directive, liberal, self -evaluative."^ was to operate on the-basis of group 
consensus, but one of the problems was., that consensus was never, easily reached, 
and the self-selective nature of tfie college tended to isolate it from the rest 
of the university and finally led to its termination. 
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On the other hand, one of the units established in a Lutheran college, 
the Paracollege of Saint Olaf, recently concluded its experimental period by 
being incorporated intp\the' college as a separata unit oV something more fcftan 
departmental stature. In 1968, the faculty. of Saint Olaf\cpllege, in response 
. to> many of the same kinds of concerns that- were surfacing L many campuses, ' 
■ authorized the establishment of what came to be called the Paracollege. The • ■ 

Paracollege was" to provide opportunities for those who found\ the more 
- conventional patterns of course requirements and course structure restrictive, 
or as some were wont to say, irrevalent'. The new unit was eslablished to be 
a part of the campus community in which any idea could be considered and could 
be put to the test. Implicit in the agreement to establish the Paijacollege 
was the intention to incorporate into the main or regular college such 
procedures and practices as- might prove desirable after trial in the Paracollege. 
In this way, the Paracollege was to be the initiating and innovative unit. 

• In the course of a special review of the Paracollege, during 1973-74, 
«q all-college committee 'concluded that the program should be given the status . 
of jj continuing unit, on par with any .other department or unit in the parent 
college. In one sense this changed the direction of the Paracollege, for. 
■instead of remaining the experimenting unit feeding new ideas i 0 t<. the regular 
college, the "Paracollege gained a life of its own as an alternate route for 
students admittfed to Saint Olirf . • 

Valparaiso University has established Christ College. This College shares 
the general purposes of Valparaiso and expects the student to .complete most 
of the regular graduation requirements, including a, major. It dies permit, 
however, students to "develop special majors ajid concentration s/quences. A 
special freshman-sophomore program emphasizes the^ humanities, ind some studies 
are aimed at developing a theology of life and 'vocation'.* -SoW variation in 
the instructional program is provided through semi-tutorial add independent 
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study opportunities. Persons completing their work in the college ate . *■ 

required to submit a final Bachelor 1 s Essay.' 103 ' ' ' 

■ . , 

While tte other Lutheran colleges have introduced new types of, sequences, 
within the regular structures, Saint 'Olaf and Valparaiso are apparently . the . 
only institutions fehat have moved 'to an experimental type programs Of the 
two, the Paracollege at Saint Olaf represents, ft; seeuis to us, an attempt 
to develqp on a long-range basis more sweeping changes while still maintaining 
something of a coherent unit. But even the Paracollege has compromised some 
of its earlier plans. The governance of the unit was to-be as experimental 
as the curriculum. After several years of experience! it was determined ' 
that 'the goverhahce pattern should move back to more of a departmental 
structure, with considerably more authority and responsibility cfeiegated to 
the head of the Paracollege. , / ; 

The dilemma that any innovative unit, within ^an institution faces is that. 

. ' ' * * ' - #' 

' of trying to 'maintain tfre sense of innovation while at the same time " * * 

** r P . - _ ■ ' , , , '/ ' * 

recognizing # the value of aspects of the program that h^ve btfen tested ancJ 

found useful. That is to say, in one sense ttfe most successful experimental 

« - . v - t ^ 

unit, is -one that is under almost constant chapge; the program of one year^fs- 
always somevhat different from that of the preceding year. On t;he other /hand,, 
• some c5f the- innovations (innovations in terms of the 4 institution's experience) 
are found to be useful and worthy of adoption. 'But, the mora successful the , 

' • • t 

experimental unit i$, the more likely it is to become an established, if 

* * «» • 

alternate, roufe for. students in the ^institution. Such was the -case'with t the 

Paracollege. The development of the' interdisciplinary majors, tlje coUoquia 

and other instructional forfns," responded to positively by facultx and students, * 

seemed to be patterns- that ought to be repeated*. The Paracollege 'thus* became 

another established program. It seems to be clear alsq th&t\nany of thk- ideas' 

- . ' % + 

'generated Within the Paracollege have 'had teome impact upon the institution, as a 



whole. Yet as the /Paracol lege now becomes ah established unit, how will other " ' 

innovations be attempted? The question for. Saint Olaf becomes that of. . * , 

whether additional units should be established or whether something le£s than 

a colle'ge-within-a-college can be employed as ah experimental unit. 

The third type of response bo need fpr change, has Been that -of the^ 

introduction of less extensive changes within , the instructional, program. 

/ Sometimes described pejoratively as "pifecemear' changes, .these are nonetheless 

'the mqst frequently introduced changes and the. kind most likely to be.sustained. 

11 ' * ** . < ***** 

While not always introduced, -for arty logical or consistent reason, $hey * 

nonetheless, because they do not threaten the whole structure,, are lively to 
be more readily accepted and maintained. Change in' genera* Education programs 
is a case in point. * 

In recenfyears there has been considerable discussion within under-, 
graduate institutions of the place of general education/ While general ; * 

4 education as such v£s most actively 'discussed and developed during the 1940s • 

/ ' ■ . v ' . V . ~\ f V * 

it s tiH remains under; a variety of designations as one of the basic* concerns 

, ; •• \ ■ ....... . ... . . 

* of *£he^6 



^e, institution's. What 'shall'be, the proper balance of specialised and' 

general 1 , study? What shall be, the appropriate balance, between Individualized 

1 - ' • ■ ' " . ' . " ; " * ' \ \ b 

and I j&pnnpon programs.? How' much j?ork should be given to assisting '%he student, . * 

i '* *"#**'»*'«*•'" '« ' * * '***»' 

to.'dfevetop more general capacities and skills? *• - " - ~ : « : " * 

The monograph cm, 'instruct ioijal* programs discuses the .variety 6| ; apg^aaches 
curfehf&y underway, *,0* I |t is difficult to« generalise, 'except suggest, that 
the "issue o£ general edu&afi&h i$ stiXt very-muph alive « ;jf .ttigre .is Vny 
petceptible tren4.it s^fem's'to .be ,'on$";of poking ayay\£fcom\A great numb.eir^of 
prescribed courses ,to* di'dtrihution 4 requi^emehfS ?ind/to Aiove ^'rom distribution 
requirements to individually' designed or. contiracted/^equences. _ While there 
continue^to*i>e ipsta^ces ' of , the. development of new integrated and dew fr^shmaa 
and' lower division s^quepces, ,the T>reva£^ng hiood sterns to be -fc^at of.allowing 



the student "to do hi? '.own thing" a s nd vto build' his \>rfn. program— albeit with , 
. some, guidance within broad areas resembling t'hos'e associated with distribution' 

* • ' i . 

requirements; The total program earlier developed by the University of Chicago' 
* ' - 4 * ' V 

i *. and tho^e programs recommended for Harvard and.Colunibia 'seem to be less the 

* *' . • ' * ' 

nory and more the exception. The apparent emphasis of the contemporary 

students on the practical and the applied seems also to be causing institutions 

I • ' - * #J ■ 

to develdp"more career-oriented courses and various types of certificate 
; \ ' • 

x programs of less than baccalaureate level. According to one recent article, 

students are V r ^portedly abandoning theoretical, abstract* and purely, academic 

fields foij those that relate directly to jobs." Enrollments are 'down in * 

English and history and the foreign languages, 'and some faculties are turning 

to "applied humanities," i.e. to the application of the skills ofpeople in 

the humanities to interdisciplinary problems s wherein team consisting of persons , 

from the humanities and the applied field .attempt to deal with issues from a 

more broadly humanist viewpoint. 105 ' - 

• + * « >✓ * 

In spite of what seems t<* be the prevailing trend, theje is some evidence 

that a number of colleges have attempted to introduce new types of inter- 
disciplinary sequences dealing with broad issues of human resources, community 

i 

service and public affairs.. In addition to these interdepartmental and 
interdisciplinary concentrations, a number of new types of studies have ■ 
emerged such as the following: 'efchriid Studies, Black studies, environmental 
studies, non-Western studies, women's stiidies, faturisties, computer sconce, 
policy science, arms corrtrol and foreign policy, p^ace studies, the management 
of change, forensic science, drug and alcohol '^ddiqtion, pthics in medicine. 
Almost two-thirds of the colleges and universities in the country have introduced 
'some form of ethnic studies'. Black studj.es as such aze found injover 400 ' 
institution^. Urfran and environmental studied are Apparently growing rapidly, 

\ - : • . . 

and more than 100 colleges and universities*^ f fer courses in the field of 
futuristics, courses concerned with planning and forecasting. .' 
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established pL 
or* be absorbed 



Just Vhat long-range impact these new studies will have remains yet to 

be seen. Various types of "new" sequences have' been introduced 4n American 
\ * * 

coll§ges and\ universities since the beginning of the 19 th century'. Some*, have 

4 » j < * 

Survived, and others have disappeared, only to be ^revived at later dates* /The 

fieldsof sociology and psychology are essentially creations of the late *19th 
II \ « 

"century. Everl 1 American literature and American history were ,f new tf studies 

of the late 19th century. Undoubtedly s<*S2l of^th'e new sequences will find 

stpes within the colle^fr^rr^culum, while others will disappear 

into -more established departmental sequences. But it seems * 

i * 

important to allow fpr the emergence and testing of new* disciplines. This 

[ . " - " ' 

t is the way in wlUch th^ curriculum renews itself. And most, if not all of 

the Lutheran colleges, have beefl engaged in some such form of experimentation. 

. ^ Perhaps the most extensive changes have bee!n y :iti the development of new 

calendars. Ovep.the years there has continued to Be some' shifting between 

*• # * 

-quarter and semester calendars, with the semester structures remaining the 

% < I' ' 

prevailing pattern. But in the early 1960s, witfi the introduction, or perhaps 

,the reintfoductioh, of the irtteirsession, a variety of fiew typei of college 
calendars- emerged i the most popular which has been the .'foup-qhe-jEour format 
(two terms -of sem^ter*. length, during yhich students enroll in four courses 
or somfe variation .thereof, and an 'intersession of approximately one month 

.during which* the students concentrate upon a single course). Otfier variations 

■ . v \ . ' • ' : 

include the th^ee-three structure, 4 in which students enroll v for t^hree courses 
during each of three ^quarter-length t^rms. of .ten to twelve weeks; the modular 



cburse plarj, during/which students enroll irKone course in three or fouf week. 

blocks; and varied semeater-length calendar programs.. 

, Over 500 colleges and universities have introduced aome variation of the 

four««one-four calendar. While Bennington and Sarah Lawrence colleges had 

* 

incorporated an interim and off-campus unit in their calendars in^the 19^0s, ' 
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the great interest in the four-one-four developed in the early sixties with 
the efforts of Florida Presbyterian College, now Eckerd College. The report 
^L 1 / 70 " 71 ind ^ates that £he majority 'of the Lutheran colleges maintaCn a ' 
semester calendar, with the four-one-four being the next most frequently * ' . 
employed. Only one college at 'that time was using the three-three calendar!" 
Other variations among the Lutheran colleges included the quarter system,/ 
the three-one-three-three, the ' one- four-four and the f our-four^one. 106 

Other curricular variations found among colleges and universities in the " 
mid-19*s include the introduction; of some form of a pass-fail system. While '' 
initially -the emphasis was upon- broadening opportunities for pass-fail, there 
seems in recent years to be a move toward restricting the'use of the pass-fail ' 
option, although there are few institutions that do not have some form of ? 
the pass-fail option, . 

Advising programs have been rfevised .and revamped, but.no institution ha's 
t ' ' 

yet covae up with the ideal program. 5 

If any lesson emerges from a review of the incredible variety of curricular 
programs underway, it is that at this particular point in history one may find 
almost any. variation in the teaching-learning process in one institution. or 
another. 'There is no single pattern at the undergraduate level for sequence 
or requirements, although most institutions combine some element'of concentration 
and "general" or "liberal" education. No-one type of academic calendar is 
uniformly found. There is a wide variation in grading practices, although the . 
majority of the institutions retain the traditional letter grades-while 
providing greater or fewer pass-fail option's, or variations thereof-. There 
appears to be a heavy component of "experiential" or off-campus work,' • 
although the majority of- the institutions still operate within the conventional 
on-campus classroom format. In one sense there is probably less uniformity in "it, 
the undergraduate degree sequence than ever before. In another ' sense, most of • 
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the new and experimental programs are simply variations of patterns that 

have been attempted before, 
*> \ 

There is preii,ous little in the experiments that is new. Me seem to 
have learned Jittfe from .past experience, and we are, as institutions, 
insistent upon- making our pwn mistakes and trying out our own programs. 
Perhaps this is the best way to go; institutions do differ in terms of types ' 

\ * if 

» 

of students enrolled and emphases of^faculty.. Yet, with all\>f the con'cern 

f * 

for innovation and experimentation, it becomes abundantly clear that any 
; institution that is radically different from its sister institutions has a 
difficult time. With considerable mobility among the students, there* is 
still great concern- fot transferability and interchangibillty of courses and 
credits. Any new program has' to be prepared to translate, its work int«,more* 
„ ^ conventional terms*' and if elements are too f, far out, 11 students have difficulty 

in applying the courses in other institutions. 

• . V ■ , ' ■ \ - • 

We fin ^ at th e same time a- pressure for change and variation and a 

& -» £ 

* * «. 
counterpressure for conformity and uniformity. It seems; to, be 'a matter-of 

each institution working out its oyn destiny. While there may be very little 

- ^ ' evidence that variations in programming have profound and long-range impacts 

upon students, tho' study of long-rang,e impacts has been fairly limited. We 

would urge that the Lutheran colleges respond to> the current interest in 

. innovation, but we see the most .promising paths to be taken are those of 

introducing alternate . programs through variations. of the college-within-a- 

college, the use' of, interim or intercession periods within the several 

variations of the four-one-f our as the way' to maintain a certain degree of 

, 'Stability and at the s&me time provide "opportunity for experimentation. And, 

* ' yhethe?: or not a particular experiment dramatically cljknges the learning 

, outcomes, in spite of many of the disclaimers to the Contrary, it may indeed 

be that change for the sake of change is worthwhile. In a period of steady, 

» * 

* * ? 
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,or declining enrollment, experimentation" is still an appropriate concern. - . 
We would hope that as experimentation is undertaken, more careful effort be 
»* given to examining the consequences of changes. * 

■ .'{•''' • 

V. Financing, the Program * ^ . " * 

The release in the early months of 1970 of Earl Che.it '.s report on the' 
financial conditions of 41 colleges and universitiei in which it wag estimated 
that, oyer 6d percent of the colleges and universities in, the United Spates \ 
werfc headed for financial ^rouble or were already in financial difficulty, 
seemed to cotifirm what a number of other observers had already noted % The 
title of Cheit f s book; The New-Depression In Higher Education , became a new 
password. Ju§t (emerging from a 'half decade of disruption that had culminated 
ijp Kent State in May, 1976, higher educational institutions seemed to be moving 
from one kind of crisis into another. ... 

Variqys writers have 'tried to pinpoint the beginning of the crisis and 
the end of the "golden age" in American higher education. ^Virginia Smith has- 
referred to the decade between 1957 and 1967 as the golden decade, at least ' . 
in fiscal matters. Expenditures rose . from 5 billion to over 15- billion and 

enrollment rose from 2,. 5 pillion to over 5.5' million. !07 ' But already, by 

*«* » 
1967 there was evidence that all waS not well with- the* enterprise. Instructional 

costs had <increased,^ and were during *the* late 196ds averaging more than eight * 

* # * 
percent per year for certain private universities 108 And even while state 

appropriations were climbing, tax-supported institutions were also experiencing 

4 * * - • . ♦ 

difficulties." In a report to the Association of American Colleges in early 
1971, William W. Jellema, reported that "most colleges In the red ari' staying 
in the red and many dre gettingj redtfer, while colleges in the black are-genera lly 
growing grayer. "109 
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•\ In res P° nse t0 the tightening financial situation, colleges began 
cutting budgets and effecting economies wherever possible. Some hoped for 
new aid from federal and state governments, but were disappointed. ' Later in 
1971 it was reported that private gifts to U.S. colleges an4 universities 
f showed a dollar decrease for the first time in more than a decade. 110 

Early in 197^2 it appeared that a turnaround was occurring, as it was 
, " , reported that private gifts and grants had again begun to increase and had 

for 1970-71 now. reached a record high. 113f However, the major sources of the 

f « 

increase was alumni and "non-alumni individuals." A number of institutions 
also reported that by budget cutting and more efficient use of resources they 
were .moving out of the red into the black.- Some attributed the changed 
conditions 'to more effective management procedures. 

In April, 1973,. Earl Chfeit's second report found that by increasing their 
tfse of tost-control measures, the majority of the 41 institutions he had 

earlier studied had managed £o escape or avoid serious financial trouble in 

,< 

the intervening period. >As a matter of fact, U of the 41 institutions 
> reported that their current financial situation was the same or better than 
it had been two year? earlier. 112 With \he beginning cf- the academic year 
1973-74, optimism, seemed to be increasing, '-and it fras reported that lf a cautious 
» . optimism and cautious pessimism 11 characterized "the financial mood of the 

Ration's colleges, and universities as academic 1973-74 gets underway/ 1 113 But 
as the year wore on, ±t was^ clear that the situation Was far' from settled. 
A study by the University of Michigan's Center for the Study of .Higher Education 
suggested that inf lation^was probably obscuring the tru* condition of financially 
troubled cp\leges, The'Center found that while expenditures per" Student had 
'gone up, somewhat in the decade reviewed, when inflation was taken into account, 
in the Ust few years * there, had been an actual decline in the expenditure per - 
student* 11 * The President of, Georgetown University ^as warning that, Phase II * 
of the financial crunch, for private ' higher education, tffts just around the corner. 

ERIC % ' - 66 ' . 
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The situation for 1974-75 is mixed. For some private colleges, a 
combination of increased tuition, and wide-ranging economies seems to have 
restored a measure of fiscal stability to the enterprise. Others are still 
accumulating debts at a frightening rate, and the sound of closing doors 
haunts those who have survived. Some observers are convinced that the 
combination of increased tuition and cost-cutting budgeting has reached 
something of a logical limit; there are few places left to cut without * 
impairing quality, ^and tuition may have been increased to the upper limit^. 
Others are convinced that neither is the case, and that there are in addition 
other untapped resources. Early in 1971 Alice M. Rivlin, a Senior Fellow 
at Brookings Institution and former Assistant. Secretary for Planning and 
Evaluation in the Department of Health, Education, , and Welfare, suggested 
that there was no general crisis in Jiighfefc education in finance, but "rather, 
there are several sets of factors affecting various kinds of institutions 
in various ways at the same time', some permanent and come temporary." 116 

There are probably three basic ways in which the financial crisis can 
be met: (1) increase income, or (^decrease expenditures, or (3) work with 
a^ combination of both. With regard to sources of income, hi'gher educational ' 
institutions in 1971-72, the last year for which we have fairly definitive 
d^ta, received for current operations approximately 30 billion dollars. 117 
Approximately a third of this income was derived from tuition and fees, 
although nearly ^3 percent of the fee income may have been derived indirectly* 
or directly from various .types of federal; state and private student support*. 

If. that portion of the student fees derived from governmental and other sources 

f 

i$ subtracted from the total tuition paid, then the distribution of income, 

'■ ! • ' ' / 

for higher educational institutions is roughly 20 percfent from tuition and 

i . - . " . • " • 7 ■ 

fees, approximately 31 percent from state and local/ government sources, just 
oyer 27 percent from federal sources, approxima'bely 9 percent from private 
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philanthropy and nearly 12 percent from auxiliary enterurises and other 
activities. This is the overall distribution 1 , and'tyjere are obvious 
variations between public and private institutions. Private institutions 
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depend relatively more upon tuition and public institutions depend relatively 

I * 
more upon b^te and local sources. 

Subtracting the income from auxiliary enterprises^and dealing only with 
Educational and General income (the income derived from current operations, 
exclusive x>f income from residence halls, food services, and the like) it 

j 4 

appears that with some minor variations in the 1940s, tuition and fees have 
over the. years constituted approximately 25 percent of the income. There is 
some evidence that tui/tion and fees are providing in the last few years 
somewhat larger proportions of the income. Governmental sources," federal as 
well as state and local, are approaching 60 percent of theincome, with some 
increases in state and local support and decreases in federal support during 
the last few years. ^ Private gifts and grants have, leveled off at approximately 
six t^^en percent of Educational and General, plus those, funds which are 
indirectly provided through scholarship and other stud&nt aid. Endowment 
has come to play^a smaller and Smaller part erf the total financing, 

constituting hardly three percent of the Educational and General income in 

/ 

recent years. / 

C ' 

« # Few matters have been as roundly debated in current literature as those 
relating to< tuition charges. It *is not difficult to understand why 'thipjj*-^ 

the case, because one 1 s -position with regard to tuitj.cn can reflecfin many 

* ' ' " * ' $ 

ways basic attitudes toward higher education. While the immediate reaction 

to proposal^ elthej to increase or to decrease tuition may be based on costs 

and the need for more or lesfe^. revertu^, 4 the questioh of ^whether 'tuition should 

* ♦ ' * 

constitute a larger or smaller proportion o£ dosts*is*essentially, to use the 

title of the. CaHj^Tegie report, "Higher Education: 1 Who. Pays? . Who Benefits? 
Who> Should Pay?"L18 , ' ^ / # - , 
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, As a nation we have*accepted the principle that common schooling should 

extend through the secondary level. While attending such schools is not 

C totally without cost, by public policy we are committed fip. providing an 

essentially free and tax-supported .system of schools through* the elementary 

■ - t 

and secondary^ levels. Such has nop been the case' in higher education. Or, 

; 1 

at least, there is.no uniformity of opinion regarding the extent to which 

* * . '* 
Access to higber education should reflect the same principle of access as 

I that found in secondary education. In many of the debates^TH^v J as ue has ' 

! •become one of assigning benefits. We seem generally to be con|i^d that 

free sbhooling through the secondary level is important because society as a 

i whole benefits from having an educated citizenry. When it comes to post- 

; secondary education, however, there are many .who argue that it is the 

< in4ivfdual\*ho primarily benefits and, to the extent to which postsecondary 

\ * - ' ■ 

^education provides ^ssentially^individual benefits, to that extent -the 
individual shpuld^b^ rtquired to pay. • * t^. 

m ^ut th^position that -postsecondary education primarily benefits the' 
individual is not universally accepted. There are those- who argue that 
society is primarily the ^enefactor and that society should ^ear the greatest- 
P9i?ti*>i^ of expenses. The issi^. becomes, at the risk of oversimplification, 
•that there are some who emphasize- education as a consumption, for the immediate 
benefit accruing, to those who participate in it, while others view ii as an 
investment, with the. benefits accruing to a larger portion of society over 
a longer period of time. These differing points of view have been present 
for a -long time., 'but they ,are presently being expressed more sharply in this 
time of social stress arid financial pressure. 

.^ftional ^reports such as those of "the Carnegie CommissiorAaiid the Committee 

- I <*■« j4 

for Economic Development have* argued for increasing tuit/.on rates- in public • 
institutions to a level mox'e like that of private institutions and to offset. 

o ^ 69 
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these increases for those who need the assistance with substantial federal 

and' state subsidized assistance programs. The monograph on financing goes 

into some detail^rega^rding the various proposals that have been made; and 

'we shall not attempt to recapitulate the arguments here. 119 We would only 

observe that in the meantime tuition and fees have continued to increase 

for both public and private institutions. Overall costs for attending college 

have risen 40 percent in tout years, between 1970-71 and /1974-75. And between 

/ / ' 

.1974-75 and 1975-76 costs will average 12 percent higher in public and 8 ' 

percent, higher in private colleges. 120 Working against the general increase 

in tuition has been the attempt on the part of some units of the University 

of Wisconsin to decrease tuition. At the time of this writing, the move on 

the part of the entire system to reduce- tuition has met some opposition in 

the state legislature. 121 ' 

For private institutions increasing tuition without providing for additional 

student aid funds is likely toV restrict an already tightening "market." One 

of the first reports of the Carnegie Cortfriission demonstrated quite clearly 

that the net return from tuition increases is likely to be less 'than antiCf- ' - 

pated. William G. Bowen's study of the incomerexpenditure pattern in major 

( ' ' . ' 

private universities was issued in 196S. In that^tudy he singled but for 

special analysis three institutions, Chicago, Princeton and VanderbiLt. - He 

noted that between 1958 and 1966 tuition had increases at an average rate of 

slightly over 8 percent per year in these institutions*. He deducted 

expenditure's on student aid from the gross fee and calculated an index of the 

net fee income per student which could be compared with the,. index of gross 

fete income per student. During the period of time under study he found a 

widening gap between the gross fee income per student and the net fee income * 

per student. Indeed,, when he compared changes over a shorter period of. Lime, 

between 1962 land 1966, he found that while' gross fep income per student had 
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increased more than $400, the net "fee income per student had increased less 
than $90. 122 * ■ 

The first lesson that we ought to have learned from our dependence upon 
student fees for current operating income is that while.it apparently is 
necessary to offset some of the tuition increase with a provision of added 
student aid funds-, unless we examine very carefully, 'the net effect, the 
balance^f gross and net tuition increase., we may find that increases in'tuit j 
actually have very little overall positive effecjtXtfpon the operating income 
of the institution. To the extent to which a private institution / must .-depend 
upon its own resources for building student aid, td that extent the balance- 
between expected increased in income and the anticipated need in student funds 
must be carefully examined. There* is little direct acjvice that can be g£ven, 
since the circumstances for'each institution jdiffe* considerably . But it can 
be said that simply increasing tuition does riot automatically add to the' net 
* funds available 'for current .operations « In tiestin£ its own clientele ' a 
college needs, to, take into account the increase in tu^i^on, discounted by a • 
factpr to acknowledge inflation, further discburfted by" funds anticipated to, 
be needed to assist those students who now will. need some or additional student 
aid. Then, examining what the net actual , increase in current operations may* 
be, an institution is in a much better positidn to determine whether the 
tuition increase is sufficient or whether t^ie tuition increase proposed is ■ 
v actually worth the' feffort, . i * : 

Compounding the- problem for private "inati| tut ions is the new set of 
standards by which the College Scholarship Service makes its estfanatts "of how 
much money parents should Be expected to contribute to' the cost of their ' , 
children's education. The new schedule, to go into effect for 1975-76, shows 
a sharp ly, reduced figure in all of the categories.* The reduction was made in 
September, 1974, .because of projected 18 percent increase in the Consumer " 
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Price Index between February; 1973 and December; 1974. The College Scholarship ' ' 
Service, in calculating parental contributions,, deducts- items such as taxes, 
medical expense's, retirement allowances, and other special 'costs from-a 
family's total'income to calculate an "adjusted income;" It is ori the basis 

• • of the adjusted income that CSS indicates expected contributions. For' example, ^ 

a family with an adjusted income of $8,000 was expected* to t contribute $900 ■ ' ' 
for one child in College in 1974-75^ This is reduced to $290 in 1975-76.. At. , 
the upper-levels o'f _ income, a family with an adjusted income of' $20,000 was 
expected to contribute $6,270 to the- support' of one ch&d in college' in 1974-75;' 
in 1975-76 'this was reduced to $4,910, These adjustments have the effect of 
"making students eligible fqr more financial aid from -outside so'urces. The 
only problem is that' comparable increases in available funds from outside - 
. sources are not in sight. 

The -problem for the private institution is that students will now be, 
according to CSS recommendations, eligible for more financial' support. If, 
however, the additional financial support is only to be derived from internal 

• funds, then- very substantial increases in tuition will be required' in order to 

■ *'r . - * « 

' • 0 « /V. t 

. . * ■ V 

build" up the internal funds-. , But, the increased ' tuition may serve as a } 

depressant, and it, may reduce, the number "of students applying for admission. ' 

Unfortunately, there is no clear standard by which- to determine what the cutoff 

points may be; It seems to us very important , J hoover, for individual- 

institutions to assess more clearly the ability to pay, of the clientele attracted , 

and that they enter into these rounds of tuition increases witih clearer 

understanding of the implications. 

One factor that will possibly assist private institutions in' living with • 

•",/». , 
the necessity of increasing tuition is ,the availability of federal grants and 

■federally subsidized loans as well as state assistance. Federally insured low- 

interest student loans-j however, have experienced significant defaults. The 
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President's budget message in early 1974' announced as a major goal" an ' 

expansion of guaranteed loan programs, and in the -request presented in 

January, 1975, there was, a $3l;000,000 increase over the previous year's ■ 

budget increase. However, of the $3l',000,000 increase, some $26,000, OOO.was 

directed to cover defaults, while. only §5,000,000 would 'cover interest / 
* * , ' 

subsidies which the government pays for needy students. Moreover, in the ' | 

* * \ 

request for $30,800,000 supplemental appropriation for fiscal 1974, it. 

'• t ' V 

was noted that all of this money would be-toeeded to. pay increased 1973 and 1974 

defaults. 124 A report in the fall of 1974 indicated that the Federal 

Government may be facing a loss of .over half a billion dollars' in defaults. 125 ' 

faced with the serious defaults, the U*S f Office of Education has 

proposed new criteria. for removing colleges and universities from guaranteed ' 

student loan programs. Yet, in spite of the many problems .in! tne proposed 

new regulations, it appeared that as academic year 1974-75 got underway,' 

government-insured loans were- apparently more available than during the 

previous yea^-. The dollar amount had not, however reached the peak lending 

rate of the 1971-72 academic year. For many student's, the "situation was still 

tight. It was noted that "for freshmen, as for other new borrowers, for 

poorer students, for city dwellers,' for students at high-priced "institutions, 

i i 

at graduate schools, and at community colleges, much of the picture is still 
gloomy. 11126 * , ' * " * • 

The direct lban program, the National Direct Student Eoan Program / / 
established in 1959 as the /National Defense Student, Luari Program, was also " 
facing serious difficulties. Under 'this program, institutions could make 
loans directly to students rather than requiring students to seek loans on' 
their own from banks as is the case for guaranteed loans. It now. appears 
fchat^defaults-are^als^high in the 'direct loan program, and-.an increasing * 
numbejr. of institutions are turning to nutside collection agencies to replac^e 
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• the funds made available' through the federal, program. For fisealMS75 it was 

. - • ' . * ■ - 

.estimated that approximately $321,000,000 would have "been used in, direct'. loans 

£oi> fiscal 1,976, no -funds were" requested Under the, direct loan .program.* 2 ? • . 

..Already,, in late'-October 1974, the College ' Entrance Examination Board- had 

;, estimated that student, financial aid fun^s .for higher education from federal, 

sta^e, and private i; sources would have-, to be increased. by an, estimated two 

.• f billioo'dollars for 1975-76, but that it was Unlikely "that, sdch funds would be 

-made available.. * Sidney P.- Mar land,, jr., President cf CEEB,/ predicted there - 

would be a two. billion nollar aid gap for' 1975-76. l ? 8 The fiscal' 1976 budget ' 

shows a clear shift in emphasis from direct loans to insured loans, basic; ' 

* opportunity grants, where over one billion dollars was requested. ^ 2 K 

While private institutions have attempted to develop' their own loan " 

programs, such as the contingency 'loan program,' under which students would ' 

repay tuition loans over a 25 to 30 year period, 'the majority of private 

* •;• * ' : • ' 

institutions wi,tl have to depend upon a combination of federal assistance, ' 
their own immediate sources, at>d state' assistance- 
^ ^ The pressure on state governments for the support of the s£ate systems 
"of education hds increased dramatically in recent years. But even as- state 
.governments have experienced' the increased demands .from tax-supported inst'it- . 
utions, they have in a rather remarkable way moved to provide'assistance;' of ten' 
indirect-, to private institutions. The main form of assistance has been through 
state scholarships* and grant 'fund*. By.' late tf>74 there were studgrit-assistance' 

■ i ' h • ■ • v 

programs in 41 states and tru^t territories. While a number' of statb^'constit- 

utions bar the use of public funds for private institutions, the majority of 

the state courts have, not interpreted the provisions so"harrowly and have held 

* ' ' ' ' ' ' . ■ 

to the general principle that when scate funds .'are used for "public purposes"*'. 

the question, is less a- matter of who handles the money than 'the purpose for 
which it is used. 130 . ' : ■ . ' \ ' ' ' * * • . 
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+ The Commission ori Financing Postsecondary Education .notes that in 1972 
/ \ ' - ' * * * 

. Some 19 states provided direct. a,id to .private colleges/ Much of the state 

*id to ptivate institutions is, however, indirect, 'and the primary method • 
"is through .state scholarship and grant programs. While there were some forms 
of aid programs in over 40 of the states, only 35 were proving some 'form 
of aid, either direct or indirect; to private colleges apd universities. 
Minnesota and Oregon adopted in. 1971 a provision whereby the. state could 
•"cdntracf'with private colleges for the education of sftatelresidents-. That 
same year, in Illinois, Maryland and Washington adopted programs, of direct 
grants' to private institutions'. 13 * . 

As we have -noted, a 1 total of 35 states provided aid in 1971, directly or 
indirectly to private colleges and universities. Some of the programs had not- 
s been funded, but by February, 1972, at. least 22 of these states were operating 
state-funded 'scholarship programs and providing in 1971-72 a total of 279*4 
million dollars to private institutions. Only dight states had provided 
scholarship programs as recently js a decade before. 132 The number ©Estates 
and the number of dollars expended' had increased by late' 1974. In most 
instances, scholarship* funds could be used at ".both public "and private 
institutions. It is estimated that approximately 60 percent of all of 4 the 
state monies made available through scholarship programs havfe gon^o, students 
in private colleges and universities. 133 ' \ 

The Commission on Financing Postjsecondary ^Education expressed the ^opinion 
that continued growth in student aid programs is likely to occur, especially, 
"in the forro Qf non-competitive grants for student!, attending, public and Wivate 
institutions. n " 13 ^ The Commission also reported an: interest in many stat;el 

to increase aid to private /institutions, both because representatives of private 

» ' * \ 

colleges and universities had become more effective in presenting their, causes 

and because many private institutions have unused instructional capacity. 



We would observe, however, that in states where both, public and private • 

•institutions have stopped growing in enrollment, the friction between, public 

and private institutions has begun to increase significantly.. There 'have 

already been several court tests of state aid to private institutions'. These- 

cases are discussed in the monograph on finance. 135 While in large part the 

issue has been- decided' in favor of continued assistance to private notisecta'rian 

i ^ " ~ . ' * 

institutions, we would guess that the issue is' far from closed. There will be 

* < * \„ < * 

* additional court -tests fn the future, i 

< It also seems likely that there, will be- continued 'increases in state 
assistance to private institutions . * It must be pointed *dut, however, that 

.private institutions' should be prepared to recognize that the more public funds 

j- 

they receive, the more* they-will be held accountable to public authorities. 
'-As one writer observes, "private institutions must j>e prepared to consider 
methods of accountability along with methods of public funding. " 13g And ' 
another writer suggests that private institutions will be tempted to adjust 
their programs on the basis of state aid and may, find themselves in awkward 
positions if the aid declines. In addition, state aid may be tied to state- 
residence status and this may force colleges tq\ concentrate more on in-state 
students rather than a more national student representation. *37 

Current federal policy seems to'be to emphasize student aid. as the .n&jor 
source of federal support for education, and the distribution of expenditures 
fo$ fiscal, 1974 under ^the Office of Education /were overwhelmingly 'in. the area 
of student" assistance. Within Health,' 'Education, £nd Welfare, the, National 
•Institute? of Health provide substantial funds for higher education, but : 
these are for specialized projects as are, the funds granted through the - 
National ^cience Foundation. ' DurJLng 1974 -several Attempts were "made to ' . 
introduce legislation providing direct assistance to higher education, but none 
were' successful. The latest was t;he attempt in August of two members of the 



7 Senate Appreciations Conmi.ttee, Senator Robert C. Byrd and Senator Warren ' 
G. Magnason to add $50,000,000 to tne appropriation bill for R.E.W. , but 
the recommendation died, in the COmmi^ee. Reviewing federal involvement, -in; 
higher education over' the last decade, .Howard Bowen notices a direct shift 
from general institutional aid to es,tailishing..as the major^goal" ifor new 
federal- programs the encouragement . of needy and low-middle-income students '* ' 
to attend college. The principle' was clearly 'expressed' in the Higher Education 
'Amendments of 1972.138 1 ■ "* '.'<•-• ' •,»*•. 

^ Many different proposals continue to emerge, "but the ba,sii orientation^ 

. at this point in time in- federal . funding of -i^gher educational institutions' 

seems to lie in finding tne most effective way of. providing student aid.. 

Representative . James G. O'^Hara q£ 'Michigan-, who tooK over the House of 

Representative's, Higher Education SubcommJttee.jLn 197& has emerged as one of 

'• ' ' * " «' ' .- '.J. 

the leading spokesmen fo'r 'maintaining low tuition and providing student aid. 

In his address to. the American CobnciL' on- Education In October, 1974, O'Uara . 

, said that he would "seelk to construct a student-aid system that recognizes that 

low. tuition has' done more for improved .popular access to pos'tsecondary 'education 

than 'all the student aid programs put .'together. I will certainly give no aid* 

anjJ comfort ,to a system which tacitly 'entourages the raising of tuitions <fs a 

» »' '* - - ' '. ' • 

. means of maximizing an institution 1 s *piece' of the federal pie. nl 39 

% ' -Gifts' and- grants from private sources constituted approximately six percent 

''c 'l. ■* * ••' * 

of the. Educational and General income in the early 1970s. While the dollar 

; , ,...,•<-. • . f 

amount from such sources 'continues apparently to increase, the proportion 
has remained more or less stable at between si* and seven percent. For some 
private institutions these sources have constituted and continue to constitute 
a greater proportion it income. Business firms still remain a. major source of 
♦gifts and grants froin private sources. Foundations, earlier expected to 
increase their proportion of giving, by -the fall 6f 1974 appeared less likely 
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sources than before. It was not only a matter of assets being down, because 
the earnings of the foundations had remained fairly stable, Hft many found- 
atians during the years of rising stock market "prices had taken some of their 
capital gains for grants, and they found themselves in a position of needing 
, to sell stocks to raise the same amount of money^ to cover their 'grants, and 
'this further reduced shrinking as'sets. 1 * 0 While there have been objections • 
of some businessmen to giving unrestricted grants to private colleges and 
universities, by and large the business segment has seen such grants as a ' 
publjlc service. 1 ^ 1 

Some institutions have turned to other sources of income. A number of' 
smaller colleges offering predominately liberal arts programs have branched 
•out into career educational^ And some institutions have entered into 
revenue-generating activities. 1 ^ 3 

As we have already observed, the apparent turnaround in financing of 
higher education observed by Cheit an8 others appeared to be less a matter • 
of securing vastly increased sources of income and more a matter of reducing 

expenditures. Howard Bowen' assessment of the current state of the debate 

% 

•over financing higher education, to which we have already referred, observed 

that during 1973 one of the top concerns was that the efficiency of higher 
.education should b e> improved, it is worthy of nOte B however, that in his 

summary- of the current state of the art, eight of the" items were related to 

increasing income and only. one to improving efficiency. 1 ^ 

There are some who have suggested that .maximum economies have already 
been achieved and that very little in the way of reduced expenditures can 
further be accomplished. The President of Georgetown University, in May, 1974, 
speaking to the Association for Institutional Research, contended that another 
financial crunch for private education was on the way, because in the first 
phaae of the financial crisis most .institutions had already put tlieir 
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institutional budgets . through the wringer,/and there simply was little* more 
in the way of economy that could be achieved. 

The situation probably lies at some point between, namely* that economies 
are still passible, but there are also limits to the economies that can be 
effected. There has been a persistent increase in the unit cost, the cost 
per student, over the years. Whether it is possible to decrease the rate at 
. 7 which this particular item has increased is an open question^ Some economists 
have argued that the increase in unit "cost is end'emio'to the educational 
process. Whereas in industry the output per worker has gone up, in education, 
the output, if anything* has decreased. .The output ^3 r worker in labor 
during the course of £he twentieth century^has increased in most industries 
at a remarkably -steady rate, while in higher educational institutions product- 
ivity has actually decreased. Higher educational Ins titut ions have benefitted 
from some of the technological Innovations , 'but the trend has been toward 
lowering teaching loads', enriching programs, and multiplying activities.* 
Education participates in the general category^ industry in which increases 
in productivity come more slowly, 'if at all, than in the "economy as a whole 
and in which the cost per unifmay be expected 'to increase more than costs 
in general. 

At least, the position outlined above has been the line' of reasoning in ' 
-the past. Such reasoning is currently being challenged, and the Carnegie 
Commission, among others, has not only called for more efficiency but has argued 
that more efficiency is possible. The Commission's proposals have been of two 
major kinds: (1) reduce the total number, of years of the student in training 
and (2) reduce the cost per student hour. -Our own feeling is that it is highly 
questionable whether reducing the. length of student training benefits anyone'' 
except the student himself. The institution will continue- to maintain the 
staff and range o,f programs necessary to provide for the student, irregardless 

♦ * 1 

^ t * * 
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of how long it takes the student to complete the"" program. There may be some 
possibilities' fc^ decreasing cost per student credit hour; The Carnegie 
Commission contends that coat per student credit hour can^be decreased by 
ten percent an£ suggestg'the following sources of saving: makihg more 
effective use of resources in, relation to students in attendance by halting 

the .creation of new Ph.D. programs, achieving minimum effective size for 

* '. ■ » r 

campuses now below that size, moving toward year-round operation, cautiously 

raising the student- faculty* r^tio, reexamining tjie faculty teaching load,' 
improving management by better selection and training of middle management, 
creating more alternative programs off-campus, and establishing consortia 
among institutions. ^ The Commission also argues against what it considers 
unwise,' though tempting short-run economies such as reducing necessary 
maintenance, reducing library expenditures for new books and journals, and 
* failing t& increas^student aid as tuition and fees increase. The Commission 
als6 asks for improving the budget-making process by more effective Analysis 
and^ programming. • t * 

This plea 'for more effective planning is found in a score of recent 
reports. Jame's Harvey summarizes a number of the reports in institutional 

planning available as of March, 197 1. 14 £ The Ohio Board of Regents under 

j 

its management improvement program during 1971-73 developed a very detailed 
planning manual. Planning is .emphasized heavily in the report of- the National 
Covumissipn on the Financing of Postsecondary Education. One of the concluding 
chapters of that report is directed toward developing better procedures for 
institutional costing and data reporting. 147 ftoward BoWfen and Gordon Doug lass 
have provided a detailed analysis of cost and oytputs/of instruction at 
hypothetical small liberal arts colleges. 148 Charles Benson* and Harold 
Hodgkinson have also provided an analysis of how/efficiency in colleges and 
universities can Be enhanced. 1 ^ 
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One gains'^ impression that techniques are abundantly available for 

more efficient use of resources and space.' What is lacking- is any clear 

evidence that educational quality is influenced in one way or another by ^ 

changes in methodology and approach. Perhaps it is impossible to' secure , \ 

such evidence, and perhap^the debates will ever continue regarding how 

much^'efficiency" can b£ effected without reducing educational "jquality." < 

Earl' Cheit's second look at the new depression in higher education 

contains summaries of reports from the 41 institutions^ncluded in the' 

original study. Twenty-three of the schools were private institutions. 

He observed that with the growing awareness of the cost-income squeeze, 

institutions began to develop new managerial practices and organizational 

relationships. The short-term consequence, of this development was a sharp/ 

reduction in the-rate of growth of the institutions' expenditures. But 

Cheit suggests that this development led to a more long-term consequence- 

Questions of money eventually lead to questions of 
purpose, and these new management practices and 
organizational relationships form the evolving system 
by which schools are making the transition from money 
questions to purpose questions. The additional- * 
, consequence of these new practices and relationships, 
therefore, is the development of new administrative .- 
and standards of -judgment about educational quality , 
and purpose. 150 . 

* * " > 

^He observed that although the new financial stability is fragile and may 
prove to be short run, it nevertheless is a significant achievement^ He 
found that during the intervening two yeats between the original study and 
the review, virtually all of the institutions there haff come about an 
increased campus-wide awareness of rising costs and their implications. 
All but five of the institutions reported that faculty, students 'and staff / 
members had become more aware of costs. Faculty and staff had become more- 
alert to ' the( realities of the cash flow within the" organization. And while 
there was some reduction in expectation! regarding future developments, even 
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.'J* some concern that innovation might be restricted, 'there was also" developing 
J, a climate open^to futilri' change. There was also more of an acceptance of 
the idea.of a "managed institution."'! 51 

Some 30 of the 41 Institutions had begun to develop overall strategies 
for better management. More attention vas being given to the reduction "of 1 
costs; indeed Cheit found that "the reduction of expenditure ' growtlTis , now' 
as central, or more central, to administrative outlook than increasing 
income. "152 mth regard tQ cost . cutting) it wag found ^ appeals for * 

voluntary efforts by operating units were not particularly effective, that' 

. administrative decision was needed. In the process of cutting cost' however,. 

it was found that administration cannot 'appear to act arhitr^rdly, "that 
•• . • • » ' , 

across-the-board cuts were generally ineffective and that better, approaches ' 

were deferring, freezing, cutting, pooling various activities, better 
purchasing, more efficient scheduling, and improved ' food handling and * ' 
dormitorys. * ~% 

. He also found some change in the role of the administration. He suggests 

that in the recent past a new program wa s the product of faculty initiative' 

for the most part, but that as administrators have taken on more of the 

managerial role, their task has been to provide^ in -advance, the conditions 

jrhat make operations and new programs possible. The administrator is no*r 

becoming a key element in deciding whether, when, and on what, terms change & 
153 ' 

possible. This also leads to concern on the part of the faculty of their 
role, and Cheit observed the establishment in many institutions of faculty- 
staff committees designed to assure participation in planning and budgeting. 

We conclude by observing that ^here are a host of manuals suggesting 
new approaches to budgeting and management. " Most of these documents will 
not be very helpful to institutions if these institutions attempt f^o apply 
them directly. As much as anything, as we see it, there is need for a climate 
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that 'accepts an institution as a managed enterprise, that provides the ' 
machinery whereby those affected can participate in some of the critical 
decisions^relating to expenditures, and that 'the development of a series 
gf three to five. year projections becomes critical in maintaining a spirit 
of management. 
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